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RALPH REDBURN’S NEMESIS. 
BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


AIRLE IGH is one of those New 
Bngland towns which get their 
living mostly by paper-making. 
A swift stream of running water 
being advantageous to this busi. 
ness, the town sprang up in a 
romantic hollow, between rocky 
hills, where Fair River rushes 
rapicly between, and hurries on 
past lower hills and among 
broad, green meadows, until it 
gives its tide to the Cunnecticut. 

Though the good people who 
built the town probably did not 
think at all abont it, circumstan- 
ces led them to a wonderfally 
lovely and picturesque locality. 
The hills rise in green terraces to a broad plateau 

vbich commands a wide and beautiful prospect; 

8 uthward, the heights slope gently into emerald 
meadows, where the river, having forgotten its hur- 
ry, and left the burden of work behind it, broadens 
like a lake, and lies smiling under the sky. 

Along the terraces, the house are perched wherev- 
er a pleasant spot presented itself; and as Mr. John 
Sennott, the chief proprietor, went abroad some years 
since, and fell in love with the picturesque chalets of 
Switzerland, and has, moreover, much ingenuity and 
taste, many of the pretty dwellings which he design- 
ed for his employees are modelled, as far as circum- 
stances will permit, upon the many-gabled, dor- 
mer-windowed, overbanging- roofed dwellings which 
pleased Mr. Sennott’s eye when abroad. Mr. Sen- 
nott’s own house is of a somewhat loftier order of 
architecture, or rather, it is a conglomeration of 
various orders which have no natural affinity for 
each other. As, however, there is no law to prevent 
* man from building such a house as suits himself, 
Mr. Sennott did as he chose, and nobody criticized 
the results, as nobody in Fairleigh ever ventured to 
criticize any of Mr. Sennott's doings. 

Bat in writing of Fairleigh as it now is, I am get- 
ting in advance of my story, which opens at a period 
when the town was in its rudimentary state, and 
hardly gave a hint of the néatness and beauty which 
belong to it now. At that time, the hill where Mr. 
Sennott afterwards built was a green knoll much 
valued for the luscious strawberries which the June 
suns developed in perfection, and for the capital 
coasting ground which it afforded. You began at 
the top and rushed down, down, straight across the 
Village street, straight across the railway track—only 
it was not built then—and then shot like an arrow 
half over the smooth, frozen surface of the mill-pond. 

Jokn Sennott used to stop on his way from the 
mill to his room at the village public house, and 
watch these boys and girls at their play, and smile 
grimly at the thought that.any day when he should 
choose, he could cut off their access to the hill, and 
ruin their pastime. Not that he was bard or unkind, 
though he was a little odd, but he loved power, and 
had in him the making of a Napoleon. 

Sometimes, instead of boys and girls, the coasters 
were young men and young women, and then John 
would walk straight, with bent head, not even glanc- 
is.g at them, as stiff and wooden a specimen of a man 
88 you can see anywhere. And then the girls would 
chat gayly about him, and wonder if he meant al- 
Ways to be a grim vld bachelor. 

What he meant was not so clear, nor indeed did it 
80 much matter, since fate, or circumstances, as in 
many cases, took the man’s life out of his hands, and 
did what she would with it. 
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.thirty, a little rigid in figure, and with a somewhat 
cast-iron face. He could amile, though, as the little 
girl who was crippled in his mill remembered. He 
would carry the child*%aome in his own strong arms; 
and afterward, he spent many an afternoon by her 
bedside. And little Nannie told wonderful stories of 
his gentleness at those times; stories to which the 
Fairleigh people listened with a half-incredulous 
smile. But when some of them, presuming upon 
this intimation of softness, would fain have pushed 
away still farther the encasements which hid John 
Sennott’s heart from friendly eyes, the man put on 
all bis old, cold reticence, and shut himself up in 
impenetrable silence. 

And so he lived till the Fairleigh people had known 
him five years, and had known no ill of him. 

* Very odd, sir, but amazingly public-spirited,” 
the landlord of the “Great Elm” was wont to say, 
when he pointed out Mr. Sennott’s straight figure to 
chance- comers. 

In these five years Fairleigh had grown from a 
small farming town to a busy, thriving manufactur- 
ing place. All day long the machinery of the mill 
hummed noisily, and yet with a certain pleasant 
sound; swarms of operatives darkened tie streets at 
morning; moon and night; fast teams drove to and 
fro. Pretty bouees sprang up here and there on the 
hillsides; the Great Elo took to itself wings, and ex- 
tended around three sides of a quadrangle, and had 
white-aproned waiters who never waited upon any- 
body; long tables in the dining-hall, and long rows 
of chairs around them, and other characteristics of 
the chief hotel in a would-be city. And people said 
that John Sennott was making money hand over 
hand, and that Fairleigh wag lucky in owning euch a 
man. He had subscribed liberally to the new town 
house; he was tbe chief supporter of the bigh school; 
the religious interests of Fairleigh would have col- 
lapsed bad he taken his shoulder from the wheel. 
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case that calls for you,’ which it was, as you all know, 
being Mrs. Chubb is a master band in sickness.” 

An assenting nod went round the circle, and the 
landlord proceeded, warming up as he went on: 

‘*So Mrs. Chubb came running in, and was scared 
enough when she see the lady lying on the sofa, 
looking as white as a ghost. ‘She aint dead, is she?’ 


says Sally. 

Then Mr. Sennott he spoke, short and sharp, and 
says he: 

**Dead? No! Don’t stand there staring, but 


bring some brandy; and Chubb, you go for the 
doctor.’ 

“'That’s what he said, and I leave it to the compa- 
ny if that wasn’t a speech calculated to hurt any 
man’s feelings. But I aint one that bears malice, 
and John Sennott aint a man to be borne malice 
to. And so Mrs. Chubb bronght the brandy, and I 
run for the doctor. When I came back, the poor 
creature bad come to, and was groaning fit to break 
your heart. She stopped, though, when Mr sennott 
said, so kindly you wouldn’t have known it was he, 
that here was the doctor. And then I went out, and 
pretty soon John Sennott came out, and after a 
while, the doctor came out. And the doctor he said 
something I couldn’t make out, and they two went 
out into the entry. I wont deny 1 felt hurt like, and 
thought they might have put more contidenve into 
me. So tben Mrs. Chubb came out in a minate, and 
I told ber what I thought, and says she: 

* ¢Solomon Chubb, don’t wake a fool of yourself, 
but just you run after Mrs. Turnbull, and bring her 
over here as quick as you can.’ 

**So when I[ got Mrs. Turnbull there, they’d carried 
the lady up stairs, and I didn’t get speech with Mrs. 
, Chubb again that night, though she came scurrying 
out and in at the kitchen frequent. But ’twas just 
after midnight when I heard alittle wee cry, not 
much bigger than a kitten’s mew, and I knew what 





Sunday, and never in vain; and the Fairleigh folks 
had not a doubt that he would die a bachelor, and 
r leave all his money to beautify the town. 

Things were just in this position when, one winter 


the door of the Great Elm. Chubb, the landlord, 
was warming his bands at the fire at the precise mo- 
ment when the bells upon the necks of the horses 
announced the arrivzl ot the stage. He never forgot 
that, on any of the numerous occasions when he re- 
lated the story. which he probably did a hundred 
score of times or more, and with an infinite interest 
which held the whole crowd of barroom loungers 
spellbound. 

“You see,” he would say, “I was warming my 
hands by the fire, as ’twas a powertul cold night— 
been blowing all day like blazes—when I heard the 
stage drive up, and says I to Mra. Chubb, ‘I ruther 
expect, Sally, that Mr. Sennotv’il come home to- 
night, and is his bed aired, and a fire made in bis 
rvom?’ And Mrs. Chubb says she to me, ‘ Solomon, 
my dear, 1 wint been landlady of the Great Elm ten 
years, and Jobn Sennott been boarding here half of 
’em, and I not be pertickler to have his bed aired, 
when he said special he was a coming home on a 
Wednesday.’ So then I went to the door, and there 
was the stage stopped, and old Sugden was a holding 
the door open, and Mr. Sennott he was a lifting outa 
lady. Actually lifting her out, for it appeared like 
she was so sick or something that she couldn’t stand. 
Then said I, ‘ Bless me! ia the lady sick?’” 

‘And old Sugden says he, kinder snappish like — 
he always was snappish in very cold weather, and 
likewise hot —says he: 

“¢Can’t you seé for yourself? Why don’t you 
bear a hand and help? I’ve got enough to do to hold 
the hosses.’ 

“Then I offered to help, of course; but law, Mr. 
Sennott never minded a word I said, but just carried 
her in as tendenly as if she was a baby, and laid her 
down on the sota in the parlor.” 

“ What then?” said the listeners, open-eyed. 





“Then said I, ‘Mrs. Chubb, my dear, here’s a 


The contribution-box was always passed to him ona ! 


day about dusk, the Bernardston stage stopped at ; 


had happened.” 

A low, inarticulate mutter, indicative of astonish- 
ment, went around the circle, as the last words, which 
were spoken in a halt-whisper, fell on the audience, 

This was the story that went all over the village of 
Fairleigh when the winter morning dawued, cold and 
clear. Any number of people who, by virtue of be- 
ing neighbors of the Great Elm, took a friendly in- 
terest in its concerns made errands just to run in tor 
& moment to Mra. Chubb’s great, neat, hospitable 
kitchen. That good lady was quite in her glory. It 
could not be said that she woke up and found berself 
tanious, since she had not slept a wink all night; 
bot fame had come suddenly, and unsought. Mrs, 
Chubb’s florid countenance was smiling and compla- 
cent. She directed her maid-servants, broiled steak 
for Mr. Sennott’s breakfast with one hand and stirred 
gruel with the other, answered perplexing questions 
in a way that quite amazed the questioner, and mean- 
while did not fail to keep Mr. Chubb vigorously in 
order. 

“A lady, Mrs. Gillis? Certainly she’s a lady—an 
intimate friend of Mr. Sennott’s. Do you think he’d 
bring anybody here about whom a question could be 
asked and not answered? No, Mrs. Gillis. And I 
shan’t let you go up and see the poor thing to-day, if 
you’ll excuse it. She’s ina deal of trouble because 
her husband is gone to sea, and she was on her way 
home to Warfield when this accident overtook her. 
It was all along of the horrid hilis they went up and 
down, and old Sugden always was a reckless driver. 
It was such a mercy she happened to fall in with a 
triend.” 

Mrs. Gillis stayed a minute longer, and then said 
she must run home. When she was gone, John 
Senuott stepped in trom the entry, where he had 
been standing for five minutes. There was a curi- 
ous, dry smile upon his face, as he said: 

** You seem to have learned a good deal about our 
patient, Mrs, Chubb. Did she tell you all that 
herselt?” 

** Lord bless you, sir,” said Mrs. Chubb, laughing 
till her tat figure shook all over like a mould of jelly, 
and growing alarmingly florid, ‘‘ Lord bless you, sir, 
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we must tell °em something; and that poor thing 
aint in any state to tell anything. The doctor says 
it’s a mercy if she pulls througb.” 

Jobn Sennott, stout, brave man as he was, grew a 
little pale. It was an ugly thing, this thought of 
death as connected with that sweet-faced woman 
whom he had supported on his shoulder half through 
the cold, long, wearing journey. A little shudder ran 
over him, as the thought of how she would look in 
her ccffin flashed across her mind. 

* I wish I could see her once more,” he said, heii 
tating; “‘ but I suppose it’s impossible.” 

“‘Impossible? No indeed, Mr. Sennott. You just 
go up stairs as soft as ever you can, and open the 
door, and you'll get a good peep at her and she’ll 
never know it. Poor girl! It’s a pretty, sad sight, 
Mr. Sennott,” said Mrs. Chubb, pausing in the 
process of stirring the gruel to wipe her eyes. 

Sennott looked at her a moment, and then, with- 
out saying a word, left the room. The door of the 
chamber was #jar, and.a stillness like that of death 
was inthe room. A solemn awe came irto the man’s 
soul as he stepped into the room where so lately was 
enacted the great mystery of birth, and where, per- 
chance, another great mystery waited. ‘ 


her eyes shut, her face so still he almost doubted 
whether any breath came between the pallid lips, 
white, and pure, and holy, in the death-like calm 
which held her. The babe lay close to her—a wee 
thing, the sight of which filled John Sennott with a 
sense of curious, amused wonder, as the sight of the 
mother touched him to a strange tenderness alto- 
gether unknown to his soul. The color deepened on 
his dark cheek as he gazed; men have looked on the 
one mother and child with similaremotions. I think 
he took the white, still creature to bis heart then and 
there, 

A:tar a little while—it seemed a long time to him 
—he went softly out, and being in no mood for meet- 
ing Mrs. Chubb, passed quietly down the street to 
his mill. 

A week, a month passed. People who went by the 
Great Eim reported now that they saw a delicate, 
girlish woman sitting sewing by the window, or 
rocking a baby. They began to hint to Mr. Chubb 
that he’d better look out for bis bill, 

“] aint a bit afraid,” says Chubb, shaking his 
head. “Mr. Sennott said he’d see me paid, and 
when John Sennott says a thing, he means it.” 

And so a month more went on. At the end of that 
time, John Sennott took a letter from the office one 
day that had a singular effect upon him. The color 
went and came in his sallow cheek; the light spar- 
kled and then died suddenly out of bis eye. He 
walked the room excitedly for a half hour, and then 
seized his hat and went in great haste toward the 
Great Elm. 

He looked into the public parlor, but she was not 
there. He said something to himself—an exclama- 
tion. She never was there, he knew. Then he 
hastened on up stairs and towards a little sitting- 
room on the second fluor which had been set apart 
for her use. 

Some soft, pleasant sounds came through the closed 
door—the mother talking sweet, fuolish talk to her 
child. John set his teeth hard, rapped, and was 
bidden to come In. A strange, sickening feeling 
came upon him then. He scarcely seeu-ed to heed 
the fair sight before him; yet, in spite of the throb- 
bing in bis temples, the tremor that shook him from 
head to foot, he took in every detai]-the exquisite 
grave of her attitude, as she bent over the baby; the 
silky rings of brown bair pushed back from the 
broad, white forehead; the tender, laughing eyes 
that met bis; the sweet curves of the mouth. Al- 
most instantly, however, her countenance changed, 
The color taded from her eye. With a quick, in- 
stinctive movement, she caught the babe and held it 
fast to her bosom, and turned and faced him with 
detiance in her eye. 

‘* Mrs. Allston, I have some news for you,” said 





John, disliking what he had to do more and more, 


She lay there on her pillows, this fuir girl-mother, . 
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“Is he come?” said she, in an excited whisper. 

John went towards her. He did not touch her, 
did not offer to take her hand, but he leaned forward 
and touched his lips to the baby’s forehead. 

“You have your child, Mrs. Allston,” he said, ina 
broken voice. 

Her eyes searched his face with strange eagerness. 

**T have a letter from a friend of your husband,” 
said Sennott, feeling as if he must get the scene over. 

“ Well?” she panted, 

‘* He says—Mre. Alleton—he says your husband is 
deat.” 

“ Dead?” 

What a wonderful change transformed her face! 
Was it not reliet? was it not joy? was it not—O, 
was it not love? John Sennott devoured ber with 
his eyes for one instant; bis whole soul rose up and 
claimed her vehemently. Suddenly she sank into 
chair, and burst into a passion of tears. 

* My friend—Mrs. Allston—let me comfort you,” 
he said, trem bling. 

She shrank away from him, covering her face with 
her hands. 

* O, go away, go away, I beg! 
wicked woman!” she sobbed. 

Jobn went away, but not to business. He was un- 
fitted for anything of that kind for the whole day. 
He wandered about restiessly till the afternoon was 
half spent, then suddenly ordered his horse, and rode 
out of town upon some forgotten errand. 

It was nine o’clock when he returned, and he had 
hardly entered his room at the Great Elm before a 
rap came at the door, and Chubb presented himself. 

“If I may make bold to say it, Mr. Sennott,” says 
Chubb, with an air of profound wisdom, ‘she's 
been a calling for you all day, likewise all night, so 
tar; and if you’re agreeable, yon’d better go to her.” 

‘Mrs, Allston?” demanded Sennott, suddenly. 

“Mrs. Aliston, sir, as we agree to call her, 
though—” 

Chubb stopped, and shook in his shoes. 

* Hold your tongue, Chubb, and never open it in 
that way about Mrs. Alliston again! And now tell 
me what is the matter.” 

“Tne matter? It’s the baby, sir,” said Chubb, 
sidling away. ‘It’s been took with convulsions, and 
the mother naturally makes a fuss over it. Women 
mostly do, sir, even Mrs. Chubb, who is above the 
weaknesses of her sex in general. And I was to 
watch for you, sir, and to send you to her—I mean 
Mrs. Allston—the minute you came in.” 

Before Chubb had finished speaking, Mr. Sennott 
had rushed past him, and reached the door of the 
chamber. There was a sound of low sobbing within 
the apartment, and John waited a moment before 
he stepped softly in. 

The babe lay in the crib where he had so often 
seen it lying in the sweet innocence of sleep; but a 
stillness that was not that of sleep lay now upon the 
small face. Just as John came beside it, there was 
one weak, convulsive movement, and then all was 
over furever. Mrs. Chubb broke out crying, and at 
that, the white face of the mother was lifted from the 
pillow where it had been hidden. 

She gazed at the little pale face, all her soul in her 
eyes, so long that John’s distress turned to terror. 

“Come, my dear friend, come. You can do no 
more for the poor baby,” he said, in a broken vuice. 

She looked at him, reached out her hands to him, 
and swooned away. 

Six months alter this scene, in the quiet of a 
dreamy August evening, John Sennott married Ma- 
bel Aliston, and the expectation of Fairleigh people 
that he would make the town his heir experienced a 
cruel defeat. The consequence was, that while they 
affected to consider Mr. Sennott in the light of a vic- 
tim, they were inclined to criticise his new wife, and 
to ask various troublesome questions, which, to say 
the least, were never satisfactorily answered. 

“If you want to know my opinion,’”? Chubb would 
say, ‘I can tell you that I don’t think John Sennott 
cares who his wife was, as long as he’s got her; for 
he was over head and ears in love, if ever a man was, 
and he is yet. Look at that house he built—good 
enough for a queen, and full of things that I don't 
know the uames of. A man don’t lay out money 
like that for nothing. He’s just as tond of her as he 
was that day when the baby died, and she fainted 
away in his arms, and Mrs. Chubb, says she to me, 
‘Solomon, if you aint a goose, in spite of your name, 
you can guess what is going to happen.’ And hap- 
pen it did!” 


I am a wicked, 


II. 


OLD people say that life goes like-a dream, that 
twenty years are as a tale that is told. Nor need one 
be very old to feel the hurrying of time. We have 
premonitions of its transitoriness when at twenty we 
would fain bid the day stand still. At twenty-five, 
winter follows fast upon summer, and every year, as 
it wings by, emphasizes the teaching that life is a 
dream. 

If Chubb had gone to sleep—as he always did after 
dinner—the day John Sennott was married, and 
woke on the nineteenth birthday of John’s eldest 
daughter, he would never have known the town. 

Stately stone structures had taken the place of the 
old wooden mills; pretty, graceful church spires ran 
up here and there into the blue; the elms along the 
streets had grown tall and luxuriant, and arched 
over the way, and opened long perspectives with sky 
and clouds at the end; there were scores of beautiful 
residences all over the terraced hills, and John Sen- 
nott’s house stood among lovely, cultivated grounds, 
on the eminence where the Fairleigh lads and lasses 
gathered strawberries, and had merry coasting frolics. 





John Sennott was still a diligent business man; 
but be did not cling to the mill so closely as he bad 
done in earlier life. Now, in the ripe midsummer 
days, he might often be seen climbing the bill lead- 
ing towards his home when it was hardly past noon. 
Then there was lunch and a siesta, and a frolic with 
the younger children, and later, you woald see his 
prancing grays trolling away over the hills, and rush- 
ing across the valleys. 

On one particular afternoon he got up from his 
office desk at precisely twelve o’clock, and going to 
the window, looked ont over the beautiful Jane 
landscape. A somewhat hard, stern-featured man, 
there were yet hints of tenderness in the blue eye 
that softened as he looked. 

* It wil: be a perfect afternoon for a drive,’ he 
murmured. “I'll ask Redburn home to lunch, and 
then take him out with us. The pvor fetlow has no 
friends,” he said, his heart growing tender towards 
the homeless man. 

A moment later be opened a door and looked into 
asmallinner room. A clerk sat there at a desk. 

“Mr. Redburn in, Dennett?” 

“ He’s gone to the mill jast now, sir; but he’ll be 
in directly. Or shall I send tor him?” 

“No; I'll wait.” 

Sennott tarned back into the counting-room, and 
then, because he had trained himself not to lose any 
time in idleness, fell to looking over and making 
notes upon some papers. 

While he was doing 80, a man came softly up the 
steps and entered unperceived. While he stands 
there, bis keen eyes intent upon Mr. Sznnott, one 
sees that he is tall and slight, of an elegant, composed 
bearing, blonde, and if not handsome, yet singularly 
attractive. His face has the look of youth, yet you 
detect the silver in the abundant brown hair, and 
presently guess him to be at about the middle age, 
yet one with whom time has dealt kindly, and left 
somewhat of that indescribable glamour which makes 
the sweetness and the charm of youth. 

A slight noise, and Sennott looks up with a start. 

**O! you are there, Redburn!” 

“TI came in from the mill just now, Mr. Sennott, 
and my clerk said you had asked for me.” 

** Yes, 80 | had. It’s too pleasant a day to spend 
within walls, and I want you to go home with me to 
lunch, and make the acquaintance of Mrs Sennott 
and my boys and girls. Afterward we’ll have a 
drive.” 

* Thank you, Mr. Sennott, I shall be most happy 
to meet Mrs. Sennott, and your tamily also, though 
an old bachelor like me is apt to feel rather out of 
place in a domestic circle,” said Redburn, with a 
peculiar smile. 

*O, we'll soon make you one of us,” returned 
Jobn, heartily, Then, as they stepped out of the 
counting room and moved along under the green 
shade of the elms, Sonnott said: 

‘* It’s an anomaly that a good-natured fellow lize 
you should be a bachelor, It’s athing I can’t under- 
stand. I suppose, because I have got so much out of 
ny own marriage.” 

His companion looked at him sharply. A curious, 
sneering, incredulous expression crossed his coun- 
tenance. 

“Allare not so fortunate as to draw prizes,” he 
said, ina hard, dry tone. “According to my own 
observation, the tickets are mostly blanks.” 

John Sennott did not reply, but something in his 
face showed that the speech hurt him. They walked 
along in silence a few minutes, and presently turned 
in at the rustic gateway aud pursued the broad, 
white avenue that led towards the house. 

The grounds they were traversing were laid out 
with the utmost taste and skill: Vistas perpetually 
opened before you, into the heart of an enchanting 
greenery; paths wound about. cheating one into the 
belief of a vast space; clumps of rare shrubs and 
trees stood around, each worthy of curious study; 
glowing masses of color flashed out at unexpected 
turns; the air was sweet with the odor of a multi- 
tude of blossoms; bird-songs broke into the silence 
and died again, leaving the June day the sweeter for 
the singing. 

By-and-by you came upon the house itself, sitting 
serenely among its lovely surroundings, the warm 
sunshine lighting up its quaint roof, and glancing 
across its odd, picturesque windows, which, opened 
to catch the wandering winds, revealed glimpses of 
charming interiors—drawing-rooms which, with their 
beautiful treasures, were the centres of an affection- 
ate family life, and cosy bedrooms as white and pure 
as the dreams of the stainless children who dreamed 
away their nights there. 

Redburn stopped short. 

** Upon my word you have a paradise here. Ah! 
and there is its Eve,” he added, with a sudden 
change of countenance. 

A gleam of white shone through the trees a little 
way off. The sounds of voices and soft laughter 
floated across to the listeners. 

John Sennott’s face lighted. 
beautiful. 

**Those are my wife and girls. Stay you here upon 
the veranda, and I will go fur them.” 

So saying he went away quickly, while Redburn 
mounted step by step looking around as he went till 
he gained the veranda. Then he stopped and gazed 
about with such a face as the devil must have looked 
upon Eden with. 

* So this is all his and hers. She has Ween living 
in the midst of this luxury for all these years, while 
I have been knocking about the world. Well! she 
knows how to feather her nest. She married the 
prince for the sake of the palace, of course. Nobody 


It became almost 





could suspect a woman of love for that little dark, 
insignificant specimen of @ man. My lady has 
known how to play ber cards with much skill. O! 
yonder she comes. By Jove! She’s a splendid crea- 
ture yet. Miles Reuburn, you had good taste in 
your youth.” . 

He said all this with a smile which distorted his 
handsowe couhtenance. Bat as the party approached 
he put himself uncer control and became again the 
suave and gracious genticman. 

* She does not know me,” he murmured. 
forgot! She is near-righted.” 

Mrs. Sennott was now in the fall maturity. of her 


“AhI I 


beauty. It was of that kind which grows with the | 


years, being partly inward and of the soul. No one 
cuuld have missed girlish grace or arcuness who saw 
the pertect sweetuess and loveliness of the woman. 
There wight have been a thread of silver in the 
wavy hair that bsuded her forehead, but the brown 
was as supuy and the si'ken locks were as opulent as 
ever; her complexion was soft and fair, with a ten- 
der bloom upon it; her hands were white and small; 
her whole air gentle, and gracious, and womanly. 

Tripping along just behind her father and mother 
was Mabel Sennott-a creature furmed in quite 
another mould. Mabel was a dark beauty, not 
sparkling and shuliow, but fiery and passionate. 
You gut hints of a tropical intenseness of tempera- 
ment, in her dark, mellow, starry eyes, in the soft, 
rich, alluring tones of her voice. 

Jobn Sennott was wont to say that he could almost 
believe the child was a changeling, interpolated into 
the cradle by some of the fairy folk. But one day 
her mother found in an old cabinet a faded minia- 
tare, where the same splendid eyes looked out that 
shone in Mabel’s face. 

* You can’t disown Mabel now, John,” said his 
wife, langhingly. “The soul“of her half-forgotten 
ancestors lives in the child.” 

‘* Heaven forbid she should see such a fate as wait- 
ed for her poor Aunt Madeline!” said John, gravely. 

* What was it, dear?” his wife said, watching him 
wistfully. 

* She fell in love and ran away with a scoundrel 
who broke her heart and lett ber to aie alone. Her 
nawe was never mentioned in the tamily within my 
remembrance.” 

But Mabel laughed at her aunt’s story, and said 
whoever won her must woo her well. So far she had 
been unwooed, for the meek adoration of the Farleigh 
minister counted for nothing. 

As they came near, the girl lifted her eyes to Red- 
burn’s face. There was some mesmeric power in the 
look, tor it drew the man’s eyes away from the moth- 
er and held them for an instant. 

“Mr. Redbarn, let me introduce you to Mrs. Sen- 
nott,” said J.:hn. 

She put out her hand with the frank kindness of 
manner which was a@ part of her charm, sume cor- 
dial words were on her lips, the wide, beautiful, 
near-sighted eyes were lifted to his smiling, insin- 
cere tace—aud then suddenly the greeting was 
changed into a sharp cry, and she fell back white 
and senseless iuto ber husband’s arms. 

Mabel flew fur r.storatives, and John, with a 
trigbtened exclamation, lifted her up and laid her 
upon asota. Strong odors were brought. Mr. Red- 
burn himself saturated & handkerchief with cologne 
and laid it upon her forehead. 

“ Strange that the sight of me shoalJ have so dis- 
tarbed her,” said Redburn,; in a carious tone. 

“ Pshaw, man! It wasn’t the sight of you. It’s 
the heat. She is very delicate. Mabel, how could 
you let her expose herself so?” said Mr. Sennott, 
reproachfully. 

“Indeed, papa, I don’t think it was my fault,” 
said the girl, in a somewhat haughty tone. 

Mrs. Sennott was struggling back to consciousness. 
She opened her eyes and looked eagerly around as 
one who seeks the phantom of a dream, then sud- 
denly meeting Mr. Keiburn’s look, her face whitened 
again, and with a weak, trembling movement she 
shaded ber eyes with her hand. 

Mr. Sennott put a corial to her lips, and Redburn 
withdrew to close a window-blind. 

‘“*Are you better now, my dear?” said Juhn, 
tenderly. 

“Tam better. Take me up stairs, please.” 

With his help she rose, weak as one who had had 
a long sickness, and went with childish, feeble steps 
up stairs. 

Redburn drew a long sigh, and his eyes met those 
of the girl near him—dwelt there in one long look, 
and then the man felt that he had her soul in his 
power. 

In about fifteen minutes Mr. Sennott came down. 

“ My wife will try tosleep a little now, and will 
join us at lunch,” he said. “And now, Mabel, we 
are on your hands for entertainment.” And having 
said that, like a true Yankee as he was, he entered 
into an eager conversation with his guest upon 
business. 

If John Sennott had been a man of keen insight 
he would have guessed something by the cvlor that 
burned upon Mabel’s cheeks, he would have noticed 
how often Redburn’s eyes wandered away trom him 
to the girl by the window. But he talked on in a 
single-hearted, honest fashion till the bell rang for 
lunch and Mrs. Sennott came down. 

The meal was a very pleasant one. Mrs. Sennott 
did not talk much, to be sure, but her recent illness 
excused that,as also her pallor which was remarkable. 

Mr. Redburn was wonderfully entertaining. Ma- 
bel’s eyes danced, and John Sennott, who was not 
himself loquacious unless strongly moved, listened 
with great apparent delight. 


“ You wont feel able to ride with us, my dear,” he 
‘ said, when !unch was over, ‘and I shall leave Mabe} 
to you for a companion. So, instead of a family “rive, 
Redburn and I will have it to ourselves.” 

Redburn made some gallant speech about missing 
the society of the ladies, adding: 

** You are better now, Mrs. Sennott!” 

She shrank away as if the words were blows that 
hurt her, and said, in ascarcely audible voice: 

“1 am better, thank you.” 

Then the gentlumen went away, and Mra. Sennott 
lay on the sofa in the west room the whele golden 
afternvopv, and Mabel busied herself, or pretended to 
bury herself, with some pretty embroidery. 

“Mamma,” she said once, breaking the silence, 
* don’t you think him very interesting?” 

“ Who, my love?” 

Mabel laughed and blashed. 

“Mr. Redburn, mamma. I fvrgot you were not 
in the secret of my thoughts. Bat didn’t you like 
him very much?” 

**T hardly saw him, Mabel.” 

“Ah, yes! But how carious it was that you should 
faint just as papa introduced you to him. Mr. Red- 
burn said perbaps he reminded you of some one 
whom you had known, but I told him that was not 
| likely.” : 

A shiver ran over Mrs. Sennott, and she clasped 
her han«'s as if in sudden pain. 

Mabel ran on in girlish fashion repeating what Mr, 
Redburn said—how he had praised her music, hint d 
his admiration of her eyes, and his almost envy cf 
her beautiful home. And every word was like a 
+tab to the mother. 

When Mr. Sennott came home he found his wi‘e 
looking so ill that he would not let her come to din- 
ner. So the three sat down together, and Mrs. Sen- 
nott, lying on her sofa in the west parlor, heard the 
cheerful clatter of china, and caught the sound of 
voices, and listened to Mabel’s laugh, and every now 
and then she clasped her hands, and said, in pathetic 
tones, ‘‘O, what shall I do, what shall I du?” 

Alter dinner the gentlemen strolied about in the 
garden, and Mrs. Sennott, impelled by a strange 
whim to seek the sight of what she detested, crept 
to the window and watched them as they talked, re- 
called every phase of the mobile countenance, every 
movement of the supple figure. 

Later her husband came in, and sitting down by 
her passed his hand caressingly over her cheek. 
She shivered slightly, and turned away her face. 

‘1 am so sorry you were ill to-day, Mabel,” he 
said. ‘‘ I wanted you tosee more of Redburn. He 
is a most interesting man. We must have bim here 
oiten, poor fellow; it is dull living in bachelor lodg- 
ings.” 

* But, John, you forget Mabel!” said Mrs. Sennott. 

“Mabel? Why the child would never think of 
liking a man about twice her age,” said John, irfho- 
cently. 

** Mabel is nineteen, and this man is about forty, 1 
should think.” 

‘* Exactly—he told me so to-day.” 

‘‘Aund so there are just three more years between 
them, than between you and me.” 

Jobn Sennott laughed. 

** Well, my dear, we might do worse than give 
Mabel to a man like Redburn.” 

*O John!” in a tone of the keenest pain. 

‘“* Why, Mabel!” 

*“ You know nothing about him, John.” 

** And I knew nothing about you when I married 
you,” he said. Hespeoke in a tone of playtul ter- 
derness, but to his intense surprise hia wife fell into 
a fit of violent sobbing which alarmed as much_as it 
@erplexed him. ‘* Your nerves must be terribly out 
of order,’ he said, sadly. “1 must have Doctor 
Hahneman up here.” 

The next morning when Mr. Sennott started for 
the mill he looked back to say, playfully: 

“Now, remember Doctor Hahneman is the penalty 
of pale cheeks on my return.” 

The morning was about half gone when a boy came 
and left a note for Mrs. Sennoti. 

Her face blanched as she read it, but a look of cool 
determination grew up in her eye. 

** No, I will not see him. 1 will dare him to do his 
worst. O John, John!” 

Mr. Sennott was seriously alarmed when he came 
home, and insisted upon the doctor’s presence at 
once. But docturs can hardly minister to a mind 
diseased. The poor body is their sphere. And 50 
Doctor Hahneman lett some innocent globules, and 
prescribed air, and exercise, and cheerful society, 
and went his way. 

It was in trying. to follow out these prescriptions 
that Mr. Sennott hit upon the plan of a picnic, an 
undertaking which he entered into so heartily that 
the people of Farleigh were entirely surprised. This 
kind of entertainment was indeed much in favor 
with the village people, but. hitherto Mr. Sennott 
had juined in it rather at the solicitations of his wife 
and daughters than of his own volition. 

Now, however, he with his agent, Mr. Redburn, 
were the foremost planners. There was to be & 
drive of four miles to a lovely lake in the valley. 
Then dinner, boating, bowling and dancing, and 
such other mild dissipations as belong to this kind 
of amusement. 

Mrs. Sennott did not look much like a pleasure- 
seeker on the morning appointed for the party. But 
she was, as everybody admitted, the most beavtifal 
woman present. Her eyes had gained a new luttre, 
ber cheek a charming evanescent rose, almost hiut- 
ing of that insidious disease which cuts down the 
fairest New England flowers. 
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‘Really, Mabel, you young ladies will find a rival 
in your mother,” said a gay matron. “Do you see 
how{Mr. Redburn is looking at her—admiration 
writt-'n all over his face.” 

Mabel colored almost angrily, and the rest of the 
morning she took keen notice of all Mr. Redburn’s 
movements. 

When this remark was made a dozen or more of 
the company were standing about Mr. Sennott’s 
door, that place being appointed for the rendezvous. 
Carriages were drawn up in waiting, and every min- 
ute or two, ladies in fresh, pretty dresses tripped 
into sight, and the sound of gay talk was continuous. 
Meanwhile Mr. Redburn was saying: 

“Tam sorry to present myself In Mr. Sennott’s 
stead and propose to act as his substitute, but he 
bade me say that business detained him at the last 
moment. He will be with us, however, at dinner, 
or perbaps earlier, and, meantime, I am at your 
service.” 

Mrs. Sennott only bowed, and it was the ghost of a 
anile that crossed her pale face. 

“Allow meto hand you in!” said Mr. Redburn, 
suavely. 

** Mabel—she is to come!” said Mrz. Sennott, re- 
coiling trom the touch of his hand. 

« | will seek her.” 

He went, but Mabel, impelled by some sudden 
pique or girlish freak, sent back a saucy, affectionate 
auswer to her mother, and hastily accepted an invi- 
tation from a friend. 

“ 80, Mrs. Sennott, you will have to accept my 
poor company, and may I pay it is time we were 
leaving,” said Mr. Redburn, with his most debonair 
manner. . 

There was no help, and trembling in every limb 
Mrs. Senn. tt let herself be litted into the carriage, 
aud saw Kalph Redburn take bis seat beside her. 

The rest had all driven away, and Mrs. Sennvtt 
felt a sudden thrill of terror as she saw the last ve- 
hicle disappear from sight, and felt herself alone 
with the man whom of all the world she most 
dreaded. 

** You will have to drive fast,” she said, faintly, 
“ or we shall be lat» at the lake.” 

“J think we shail be in season,” he said, coolly, 
gatuering up the reins and giving the spirited grays 
atouch with the whip that sent them almost flying 
over tue road. 

At another time Mrs. Sennott might have been 
alarmed at their speed, since she was but a timid 
woman, but now her whole soul was absorbed in the 
one feeling of dread and terror. 

A few minutes passed, during which Mr. Redburn 
seemed to be occupied with the horses. A faint hope 
that almust tuok away her breath stole into Mrs. 
Sennvtt’s mind. Was it possible then that he did 
not know her? Was he going to leave her unmo- 
lested? Was there still hope of a peaceful life with 
John, of dying in hisarms at last? If such thoughts 
she had, they died utterly when he turned towards 
her and she saw the look in his face. Her heart 
turned tv stone as she listened. 

* That was a bold thing you did, Mabel Allston— 
to refuse to meet me after [ wrote you that note. I 
never thought you a woman of great courage, but 
your daring then was sublime. You’ve gained some- 
what since we parted,” he said, in his cold, dry, 
sneering tone. 

She turned her whita face upon him, and her rigid 
lips parted as if inspeech, but they uttered no sound. 

“ You were a good deal surprised at seeing me, 
weren't you? It wasn’t strange, either. Tu see the 
husband you thought dead and snugly buried for 
twenty years suddenly appear safe and sound was 
enough to try the nerves of most women. I dor’t 
wonder yours gave way.” 

“O, have mercy, haye mercy!” she pleaded, wring- 
ing her hands. 

‘Mercy! What have we to do with that? Don’t 
be melodramatic, Mabel. I wonder, with all your 
learning, that you haven’t learned, like me, to take 
taings coolly. You have only to be reasonable—only 
to consider how this or that thing would most affect 
that man whom you call your husband—” 

“O, spare him, spare him! I pray, I beg—do what 
you will with me, but spare him!” she said, in an 
agony of despair. 

Redburn laughed harshly. 

“I should be perfectly willing to spare Mr. Sen- 
nott, if I could dv so consistently. As far as 1 can 


and grovelling, not much grace about him. I won- 
der, Mabel, how you could accept him after having 


see Le is a good sort of a man enough. A little slow | 


back my wife after she had been living with another 
man twenty years. Don’t disturb yourself, Mabel, 
on that account.” 

“What do you want, then? Why did you cause 
me to believe you deal? And why, having deluded 
me thus, do you come back to make me wretched—te 
ruin my husband and children?” she said, sobbing. 

“ Why? Perhaps I wanted to see how many tears 
you would shed over me. I’d heard a great deal 
about the love of women—I wanted to test it.” 

“ You killed my love for you, Ralph, you killed it 
by your wickedness and cruelty. That day when I 
got into the Bernardeton stage I resolved I never 
would return to you. And I would have kept my 
word.” 

“A very wise resolution, Mrs. Sennott. And I 
found it so good to be rid of you that I went out as 
officer in an English steamer, and when that steamer 
was wrecked I caused it to be understood that 1 was 
drowned, and so got rid of you altogether. I come 
back now because it suits me to do so.” 

She was silent and be continued: 

‘** This man whom you call your husband is a proud 
man, isn’t he? He prides himself upon the name he 
has lifted up into the sunshine of reputation. He 
wouldn’t like that the carrion crows of scandal 
should pick at it?” 

*O, spare him, spare him!” she repeated, with 
choking sobs. 

“‘As I observed, I am quite willing to do so. And 
now as to the means. I wish you to understand that 
I am not doing business in the old way now. I am 
not old, to be sure, but I don’t mind confiding to you 
that villany has lost its charm for me. I prefer some- 
thing sater, providing it is as profitable. Andso—for 
I like grand speculations—I have resolved upon mar- 
rying an heiress. I know quite a number of them— 
the women always smile upon me—you were very 
much in love with me at one time yourself, Mrs. 
Sennott—buat I have seen none quite as much to my 
taste as the beautiful daughter of my friend, John 
Sennott. What do you think of tue match, Mrs. 
Sennott?” 

Mabel stared at him uncomprehending. Then, as 
his meaning became clear to her, she grew white to 
the lips, and her face expressed the utmost hurror. 

**My innocent Mabel!” she gasped. “I would 
rather sce the child in her grave, than give her to 
you.”’ 

A slow red was growing on his cheek—the old sign 
of anger as she well knew. He gave the horses a 
sharp cut with the whip. They sprang forward 


madly. 

* You will make the horses run away!” she cried, 
frantically. 

**Not at all. I have them perfectly under my con- 


trol. Yet look at this near one. He goes like the 
very devil. But we must take a ligtle longer drive, 
Mrs. Ssnnott. 1 must give you time to retract that 
cruel saying about seeing pretty Mabel in her grave. 
Do you know I flatter myself that I have made quite 
an impression already. She looked horribly jealous 
when she found I was going to drive you.” 

1 will tell her father the whole truth— he will not 
blame me, God bless bim—you may do your worst— 
but 1 will not abet you in your wicked schemes.” 

“Wont you?” He gave the horses another cut 
with the whip. They were already going at an aw- 
ful speed. ‘* You’ll break Jobn Sennott’s heart, will 
you? They say he’s got one—a very deep, tender 
heart, tuo. Idon’t believe in such things myself, 
but that’s what they say of him. And you’ll break 
that heart—a cruel turn for one who has done so 
much for you.” 

“ Have you no pity— no pity?” she sobbed. 

‘* There is Mr. Sennott, now,” he said, as they 
dashed along the road which led past the lake. 
** They see that we’re runningaway. See them wave 
their hands—John seems quite frantic. I forgot to 
, tell you that he said he’d take the train down and 
meet us. Heavens, how we go!” 

She looked out, this poor, terrified, wild, helpless 
creature. She saw her husband run madly towards 


despair. 

** Have you changed your mind?” said the man 
beside her, between his set teeth. ‘‘There is a mo- 
ment’s more time to do it in. I can bring them 
round yet—and drive back with you safe—I receive 
the prais.-s of all Farleigh—and John Sennott, who 
can refuse nothing to the preserver of his wife, gives 
his daughter with her splendid fortune to me—and 
you assent.” 

**O, God help me!” she said, feebly. 





had the pleasure of knowing me. But it will be 
quite impossible for me to consider him, since, a8 
you know, I can only reach you through him. Do 
you suppose | don’t know that if you were alone you 
would not calmly fold you arms and defy me as you 
did once when 1 wanted you to help me asa wife 
should in my little plans?” 

“And you struck me—you struck me and trampled 
upon me cruelly,” she cried, stung to desperation. 

“Did I? I dare say I might. I am not very sweet- 
tempered, and you aggravated me excessively. But 
that is not to the point. We have three miles furth- 
er to go, and before we reach the lake we must have 
decided what we are to do.” 

“ What would you do? What do you want with 
me? Ralph Allston, I would die a thousand times 
before I would be your wife again,” she said, pas- 
sionately. 

He laughed scornfully. 

“Don’t think that I want you. We were not 80 
happy when we did live together that 1 want to re- 
new the felicity. Besides, I wouldn’t like to take 


















On they went, on—faster—faster, if that were pos- 
sible, past fields and woods, down hills and over 
bridges, out into the open country, where it was ut- 
ter solitude, the lake and dear friends far behind— 
no help, no mercy near. Suddenly Redburn turned 
a@ ghastly face upon her. The, horses were past his 
control. 

“ Fool! You have brought your fate upon yourself. 
I’ve a mind to hurl you from the carriage,” be said, 

in fierce tones. His eyes glowed likeademon’s. The 
savage in him was awake. 
| Suddenly an obstacle appeared in the way—acoun- 
: tryman slowly advancing with a loaded bay-rick. 


“There! Do you see? That idiot can’t get out of 


the way—we are dashed to pieces upon his wheels. 
I shall leap—my limbs are like India rubber—and 
| you are crushed. Fool!” 


In a breath the horses turned aside and rushed ' 


into an open field—a field where grain had been sown 
the year before and left the soil soft and porous. A 
little way off on the further side was an open wood, 


the carriage—saw his uplifted hands, his gesture of 


Redburn sprang to his feet. 

“Now is my time—and you—you go straight to 

the devil!” 

With a mocking laugh he gave her one look, and 

then sprang wide and clear of the carriage. 

She sat still—still as if she had been turned to 

stone. She had a vague sense that if she could stir 

she might escape, but to move was impossible. Pa- 

ralysis held her fast. 

Some dim thoughts, some weak prayers rose in her 
heart—then suddenly an army of great birch trees 
rose like ghosts all around her. And then she felt 
herself dying. 

Was it death? Had she passed the dark river? 
Was he there before her—the husband she wor- 
shipped? And Mabel? These were her tears upon 
her cheek—it was John who held her in that long, 
clinging embrace. 

O, it was not death, but life! God be praieed! The 
carriage lay a wreck, but she escaped unhurt. 

In a minute or two she sat up, and looked around 
with dilated eyes. 

“ Where is he?” she whispered. , 

**Redburn? God forgive me! I forgot him!’ said 
Jobn. 

** Where is Redburn?” went round the group. 

** The man that was with her?” said the country- 
man, coming up. ‘‘ He was a mean coward, anyhow. 
He jumped out and left the lady to her fate. If he’s 
broken his neck he deserved it.” 

It was a random shot, but it hit the truth. He had 
fallen as he leapt, and striking his head had broken 
his neck and died instantly. A just Nemesis had 
tarried, but failed not. 
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EPITAPHS. 


Here is one which apparently included the living 
as well as the dead: 

John Palfreman lies buried here, 

Aged 4 and 20 year; 

Near this place his mother lies; 

Likewise his father when he dies. 


Surely the following must be of Hibernian origin: 


Here lies the body of Nicholas Round, 

Who was lost in the sea, and never was found. 
The next inscription which I have noted down is 
to the memory of a wife: 

Here lies my wife, a sad slattern and shrew; 
If LI said I regretted her, I should lie tuo. 

At Ocknam, Surrey: 

The Lord saw good, I was \@pping off wood, 
And down fell from the tree; 

I met with a check, and I broke my neck, 
And so Death lopped off me. 

At Cookham we find: 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
Here lies an honest woman. 

A very impolite one exists in Sunbury Church- 

yard: 








Here lies my beast of a first wife. 
In striking contrast we find in Ross Churchyard: 
Behold an angel dwelt among men. 
At Lincoln: 


My sledge and hammer lie reclined, 
My bellows too have lost their wind, 
My fire’s extinguished, forge decayed, 
And in the dust my vice is laid. 
My coal is spent, my iron gone, 
My last nail dziven, mv work is done. 
Finis coronat opus. 
The following epitaphs, many of them quaint and 
comical in the extreme, I believe to be authentic, 
but (with one exception) I know not in what quiet 
grass-grown nooks they have their habitation. 
Whilst in life, we oiten have a desire to choose the 
spot where our mortal remains shall rest; when 
death comes, our friends, guided by various reasons, 
choose that last home for us. In the following epi- 
taph, we see a strange contentment with this choice, 
supposed to be the utterance of the dead himself: 
Here lie I at the Chancel door; 
Here lie I because I’m poor. 
The further in, the more they pay; 
Bat here [ lie as warm as they. 
The next is on a Miss Partridge, who died in the 
month of May: 
What! shoot a partridge in the month of May! 
Was that done like a sportsman—eh! Death, eh? 


Our interest is now awakened by an extraordinary 
assertion : 


Here lies 
Elizabeth Wise. 
She died of thunder sent trom heaven, 
In 1777. 


I withhold all comment on the next: 
O! do not weep, my husband dear; 
I am not dead, but sleeping here; 
Then mend your ways, prepare to die, 
For you are soon to come to I, 
Written under in pencil was this: 
I do not weep, my dearest life, 
For I have om another wife ; 
Theretore, | cannot come to thee, 
For 1 must go to cherish she. 
In the following, also, the widower seems to re- 
joice in his loss: 


This dear little spot is the joy of my life, 
it raises my fluwers, and covers my wife. 


She broke the outward shell of sin, 

And hatched herself a cherubim. 

N.B.—Her brother, made of sterner stuff, 

Adds to her business that of snuff. 
On a tombstone in a churchyard near Cheltenham, 
we find a strong and unvarnished opinion in the 
mineral-water line: 

Here lies I, and my three a 

So much for drinking the Cheltenham waters. 

If we had kept to the Epsom galta, 

We never would have lain in these ’ere vaults. 
The next calls forth our sympathies, there is such 
a ring of sorrow, such deep pathos in the few words 
80 cartly spoken: 

Poorly lived, 
Poorly died, 
Poorly buried, 
And no one cried. 
On a photographer, we read: 
Here I lie taken from life. 


He was hard up fora rhyme who penned this to 
the memory of a neighbor: 

Here lies W. A., 

Lately removed from over the way. 
The next is highly complimentary to a father’s 
feelings: 
Here lies the mother of children 5, 
Three are dead and Two are alive; 


Those who are dead preferring rather 
To die with their mother, than live with father. 
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VEHICULAR ETIQUETTE AND POETRY. 
That the career of the “ velocipedestrian ” is not 
one of unalloyed happiness is suggested by the fol- 
lowing inquiries propounded by a novice: 

QU ANDARIES. 
If a fellow goes with his velocipede to call upon a 
lady, whose house has no front yard and no back 
yard, and there area lot of boys in front of it ready 
to pounce upon his machine, and the lady is smiling 
through the window, what is he to do with it? 
If a fellow, riding his velocipede, meets a lady on a 
particularly rough bit of road, where it requires both 
hands to steer, is he positively required to let go 
with one hand to lift his hat, and if so, what will he 
do with his machine? 
If a fellow, riding his velocipede, overtakes a lady 
carrying two bundles and a parcel, what should he 
do with it? 
If a fellow, riding his machine, meets three ladies 
walking abreast, opposite a particularly tall curb- 
atone, what ought he to do with it? 
If a lady meets a fellow riding his machine, and 
asks him to go a shopping with her, what can he do 
with it? 
If the hind wheel of a fellow’s machine flings mud 
just above the saddle, ought he to call on people who 
do not keep a duplex mirror as well as a clothes 
brush in the front hall? 

Ifa fellow, riding his velocipede, encounters his 
expected father-in-law, bothering painfully over a 
bit of slippery sidewalk, what shall he do with it? 

If people coming suddenly around corners ran 
against a fellow’s machine, is he buand to stop and 
apologize, or are they? 

If a fellow is invited to join a funeral procession, 
ought he to ride his machine? 

And is it proper to ride a velocipede to church; 
and, if so, what will he do with it when he gets 
there? ; 

It is proposed that a “ mixed commissidn” of la- 
dies shall decide these questions. 

As if they are not sufficiently mixed already. 


LENGTH OF LIFE 


Though life-duration, regarded as to the individual, 
is most uncertain, nobody being able to form the 
vaguest notion of the hour of his decease, yet con- 
sidered as to the species, the period of life-duration 
can be estimated with much certainty. Were it oth- 
erwise, the practice of remunerative life-assurance 
could not obtain. In a general way the rule has 
been established that the norma) life-duration of an 
animal is directly proportionate to the time occupied 
by it in coming to the extreme of growth. ‘To this, 
however, there are 80 many exceptions that they al- 
most invalidate the rule. Thus ravens die extremely 
old, so do parrots, both having been known to attain 
ages beyond a hundred years; yet neither parrots 
nor ravens are slow of growth. 

From very ancient times there has been a tradi- 
tionary belief in the long life of deer—even hundreds 
of years. The Egyptians in their hieroglyphical 
code chose the deer for their symbol of longevity. 
From the Egyptians the belief passed down to the 
Romans, and thence to our times. In no part of the 
world is the belief in the longevity of deer more 
firmly fixed than in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
belief has always prevailed there, and hence a cer- 
tain Gaelic proverb, which stands thus translated 
into English: 

**Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse, 

Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man, 

Thrice the age of a man is that of a deer, 

Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle, 
Thrice the age of an eagle is that of an oak-tree."’ 








A Philadelphia Friend, who rejoiced in the name 
of Comfort, paid his devoirs toa young and attrac- 





the stone to her memory: 
Here lies the body of Mary M’Groyn, 





| where inevitable wreck awaited them. 


Who was 80 very pure within, 


The annexed epitaph is on a young woman who! 
gained her livelihood by selling eggs, and from the 
tenor of it, we judge her brother must have erected 


tive widow, named Rachel H——, residing on Long 
| Island. Either her griefs were too new, or her lov. r 

tuo old, or for some other cause, the offer was de- 
clined. 





Rachel refused to be comforted. 


Whereupon a Quaker friend remarked that 
it was the first modern instance he had known where 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE VOLUNTEER. 


——— 
BY A. M. TOMKINS. 


Volunteer, chevalier, 

Which is smoothest to the ear? 

Through the street I hear them go, 

And in truth I do not know— 
Volunteer, chevalier— 

Which is smoothest to the ear. 


Who, when Duty’s call is heard, 

Follows promptly at the word, 

In the living wall to stand 

That surrounds his native land? 
Volunteer, chevalier; 

Dear his name to Honor's ear, 


Standing ready night and day, 

Ever ready for the fray, 

Volunteers from desk and plough; 

Muse of nations, knowest thou 
Any claim unto fame 

Better than that honored name ? 


When the deadly closing fight 

Gathers to its horrid height, 

When the ancient standard rocks 

In the awful charging shocks,— 
Volunteer, chevalier! 

Would your bosom know a fear? 


When the battle-blast hath blown, 

When the fi ld of d- ath is mown, 

When at solemn funeral 

Mourning Victory beareth pall— 
Volunteer, on the bier, 

No man living is your peer! 


> 





LOST AT THE GOLD-FIELDS. 


“P’yE mind the big snaw-storm 0’ saxty-three? 
Eh, but yon was an awfa’ sair time. I was oot in ’t 
mysel, and got near smoored, forbye lcsin’ ane o’ my 
taes, nippit wi’ the frost. Mony and mony a wild 
storm hae I seen at hame afore I left bonny Scot- 
lind; but I never saw onythin’ sae fearfu’ bad as 

on.” 

A tall, well-built man was Sandy Macfarlane, the 
speaker. As he stvod in the sunlight, leaning on a 
long-handled shovel, his muscular arms stripped to 
the shoulders, his well-developed throat bared to the 
breeze, and his bronzed features set in a shaggy 
frawework of bright-colored hair, he looked a very 
model of human strength. It must have been a fear- 
ful storm indeed to which a trame so powerful had 
been compelled to succumb. 

I will tell the story nearly in bis own words, only 
slightly toning down the rich Doric—reminiscent of 
far-away heathery braes—in which it was told to me, 

** Ye see,” he continued, I had been workin’ for a 
spell in Conroy’s, on a bit claim there, when tidins 
cam’ fleein’ aboot o’ a grand ‘rush’ toa fine new gully 
somewhere oot ower the ‘Auld Man’ Ranger. I 
had done gey weel in Conroy’s, though 1 wadna bae 
tell ’t ye aae if ye had forgthered wi’ me at the time; 
bnt there’s no sae muckle harm in speakin’ o't the 
noo. Five punds and nine ounces—that’s saxty-nine 
ounces in a’, ye ken—was each man’s share; and 
a’ braw, nuggety gowd—none o’ your pouthery stuff, 
sic as the lads wash oot o’ the sands o’ the Moly- 
neux, though I’m no denyin’ it s’ vera gude gowd to 
get, when there’s plenty o ’t. 

** We had wrought vot our claim, and had just 
done ‘ washin’-up,’ when the news got aboot. At 
first, I gave sma’ heed till ’t; but when Saturday 
caw’ round, I thought I’d just gae down to the town- 
ship, to pit my gowd into the bank, and maybe hae 
a crack wi’ a few cronies. As I was wantin’ a tew 
claes, I steppit intil a store—ye mind it weel; it was 
keepit by an auld Israelite that ca’d himesel the 
* Wonder o’ the Warld;’ and wha should be there 
buyin’ bran-new blankets and rugs, and a hantle mair 
things, but Willie Cranston! I kent Willie tine, for 
we cam’ oot thegither in the Cheviot. Sae 1 speered 
at him, was he bringin’ hame his lassie, that he 
wan ed sic a heap o’ furnishins. And he up and 
tauld me that he had been ower to Campbell’s (as 
they ca’d the new rush), and was gates wi’ three 
ither lads in a claim; and how it was as cauld as the 
tap o’ Benvoirlich there. Willie had been ina ware- 
house at hame, sae he was sent down to the town- 
ship to buy blankets and sic-like, as he kent mair 
aboot these matters than ony o’ the ithers. 

‘* You may be sure we didna part without payin’ 
our respects to the Kirkliston, though it’s but a sma’ 
bree that comes oot in botties free that still, and no 
to be compared to the grand auld Glenlivet. And 
Willie gied me sic an account o’ the ylace he was 
workin’ in, that I went back to my mates, e’en red- 
wud to be aff at ance; but they wadna hear tell o’t, 
for, as they said (and it was nae mair than truth), 
there was plenty o’ grun’ left in Conroy’s yet, and 
maybe as guide as ony in Campbell’s; and they 
thought me daft to leave it, as we had done sue weel. 
But * first at a feast, and last at a fray,’ was aye my 
way; sae we just parted, no in anger, but gude 
friends, and I joined a party wha were settin’ oot for 
the rush. Twa o’ them were fine buirdly faliows; 
but the tither ane was a wee bit English laddie—a 
kind o” hafflins callant-ca’d Tam Page. He was a 
sonsie lad, wi’ a trifle o’ book-lear, and made the way 
lightsome wi’ his queer stories and cheerfu’ havers. 
I mind his tellin’ that when he was at school he was 
ca’d the page that never turned ower a fresh leaf. I 
took a great likin’ to the chiel, for he wasna strong; 
and aften when we were speelin’ up the sides o’ 
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ranges, I used to lighten him o” a pairt o’ his 





‘gwag.’ Not that he ever complained; for he aye set 
a stout heart to a steep brae, and tried to keep up wi’ 
the lave; but 1 could see it was ower muckls for 
him. And eh, the weary work we had afore we gat 
to the tap o’ the Auld Man! Puir Tam was right- 
down dunted; but for a’ that, his een fairly glinted 
wi’ pleasure, as he loot his swag fa’ to the grun’, and 
lookit round at the prospect. Well, it was a bonny 
sight, nae doubt, wi’ the Dunstan Plains and the 
Teviot far below us, and the tents showin’ like wee 
specks in the distance, and the Molyneux wimplin’ 
alang like a siller thread around the bottom; and the 
Leanin’ Rock, and the Knobbys, and the Lammer- 
laws, and mony ither mountains that I dinna ken 
the name 0’, standin’ boldly oot in the wanin’ san- 
lygtt. But I think I cared mair just then tor 
@ good scone, or a cog o’ parritch, wi’ a pannikin o’ 
tea, and maybe a drap whiskey to end wi’, than for 
ony proepect in the warld. 

* Wecampit cot the first night in a neuk o’ the 
mountain, and mony a face forbye ours glimmered 
on the face o’ the brae; for by this time the tidins 
had spread through the diggins, and fulk were mak- 
in’ their way to the rush fraea’ pairts. Next day we 
gat up early and were the first to reach Campbell's. 
Sae, as we had the pick o’ the grund’, wi’ Willie 
Cranston’s advice, we sune markit a claim; and a 
gude claim it turned oot. Ane o’ my mates, wha 
had been in Victoria, said it minded him o’ the claims 
be had worked in at auld Gowden Point and Eagie- 
hawk. Nae doubt, as ye are sae weel acquent wi’ 
Victoria, ye’ll ken what that may mean, so I necdns 
say ony mair. But I tell ye the wash-dirt was a braw 
sight fur sair een. We wrought there easy for atime; 
but as the winter creepit on, the water would whiles 
get frozen up, sae that we could only work for a few 
hours in the day, and aften no at a’. And when 
August cam’, the burn wad stop rinnin’ for days 
thegither. Then a little snaw began t» ta’. At first, 
it wad melt awa’; but atter awhile the grun’ got that 
hard that ye couldna pit a pick intil ’t. And the 
snaw didna melt then; but it got deeper and deeper, 
till it covered up a’ the claims, and lay upon the 
grand’ sae hard and firm that ye could step on’t 
without breakin’ the crust. 

* Sill, we didna care to leave the gully; fur a’body 
said the snaw wad sune be gane, and the claim was 
fur too gude to lose. S.ie we stopt on, and amused 
oursels as weel’s as we could in our huts, whilin’ 
awa’ the time wi’ cards and sic-like, or, as Tam said, 
leavin’ our cards on our friends. Tam’s cheery ways 
helpit us alang tine; tor he had aye a blithe sang, or 
a jest or a rantin’ story to gie us ata pinch. But the 
cauld continued, and the snaw cam’ down mair and 
mair. And the saa’ store o’ provisions in the gully 
began to dwindle, for nae packers cam’ through till 
us, and the fulk began to think o’ gettin’ awa afore 
worse cam’ o’t. First they flitted, ane or twa at a 
time, then mair went, and at last they gaed aff by 
dizzens, and a’ things got unco dreary wi’ us then in 
Cam pbell’s. 

‘* There was plenty o’ timmer in the gullies, and 
we had biggit a warm hut, but we couldna live on 
tire alane, and there seemed nae certain prospect o’ 
amair seasonable meal if we stopt ony longer. Sae 
one mornin’ we got a padlock frae the store, and 
lockit up the hut (for we meant to go back when the 
weather broke), and shouthered our swags, wi’ a 
nua ber o’ ithers, a’ bound for the Dunstan. There 
were twenty-seven of o’ us, a’ tauld; and it seemed 
as if naethin’ could hinder us, for if ane fell, twa 
could help him on. But we had bided too lang for 
sic a journey, and we bad a warnin’, nae doubt, if we 
had but ta’enit. 1 mind weel as we took a pairtin’ 
cup wi’ our friend the storekeeper—auld Alick Bur- 
niewin’, as we ca’d him, because he bad a smiddy 
next the store—he said to Tam Page (and I hae often 
and often thought on’t, for aiblins he was tauld what 
was to happen), “Tammy, my lad, ye’d best stop in 
my auld smiddy, for it’s a cauld bed ye’se hae the 
nicht on yon range.”” Tam leugh, as his way was, 
and simply answered that he’d rather lie in a cauld 
bed than a het ane, sae lang as he didna lie his lane. 
And wi’ that we started for up the lang brae. 

** The cauli white snaw covered the haill moun- 
tain wi’ a braid white sheet, vera tryin’ to the een, 
aud sae think ye couldna tell the g: llies frae the hil- 
locks, and no a glimpse o’ the blue sky could we dis- 
cern; but ower them a dour heavy cloud was hang- 
in’, and the air was snell and piercin’. Still there 
was no down-pour, and we a’ expectit to mak’ the 
low grun’ on the tither side afore night-fa’. But it 
was no to be. Afore we were weel half-way to the 
tap o’ the range, the snaw began to ta’ insma’ feath- 
ery flakes, and as it did sae, the day seemed to dark- 
en. Tam said it was the last kick; but I misdoubted 
that, for I hadna been herdin’ nigh auchteen years 
at hame for naethin’. However, we gaed on and on, 
aye hopin’ it would sune clear up. But the snaw tell 
thicker, and the wind rase and blew it in our faces 
till we were maist t lin’ and fairly dazed wi’t. Nae- 
thin’ could we now see but svaw aboon and around. 
The government folk had pit up cairns and guide- 
posts a’ the way, for some wha kent the kintca fore- 
boded what was comin’; but the deil a cairn or ony- 
thin’ else but the snaw could we see. Some o’ the 
lads had travelled the track ower and ower again, 
and as they seemed to ken the road sae weel, we gave 
them the lead. But they sune gat bewildered like 
the lave, and by the time we won the crown o’ the 
range, the kent nae mair where we were than the 
erst 0’ us. 

‘© We had brought some sticks wi’ us, to mak’ a 
fire and boil our “ billies” wi’; and aboot midday 
we cried a halt, and got ahint ane o’ thae big rocks, 
like broken-down pyramids, that scattered all over 


the mountain. Bat a’ we could do, the wind and the 
snaw pit oot the lowe, and it wadna bleeze mair 
than eneugh to light our pipes wi’. Sae we were fain 
to be content wi’ a drap whiskey and asmoke, forbye 
a trifle o’ cauld provender; and then we had a kind o” 
consultation. Some were for gaein’ back to Camp- 
bell’s, and ithers were for gaein’ on to Dunstan. 
Tam and mysel took different sides. I had reckoned 
the time and counted the cost; and we had been 
frae seven till almost one strugglin’ sae far, and it 
was still a lang way down to the river; and the storm 
was aye growin’ fiercer; and abune a’, we didna 
rightly ken our whereaboots, for we had fairly lost 
the track. But for a’ that could be made oot against 
it, some o’ the lads were downright headstrong to 
gae on to the vera teeth o’ the tempest, for they said 
it was a’ down-bill either way, and how could they 
gae wrang if they keepit gaein’ down, and it was as 
far to Campbell's as to the river-side, wi’ mony ither 
arguments, sic as willfa’ men use to their ain de- 
struction. The upshot o’t was, that we parted. 
Fourteen 0’ us turned to gue back to Campbell's, 
and Tam and twal ithers pu’d their bonnets o’er 
their brows, and pushed on for the Dunstan; for 
Tam, the silly chap, wadna be guided by me. There 
were thirteen 0’ them—a maist unchancy number— 
and [ did my best to keep the Jaddie by my side; but 
h; jist snapt his thumb in my face; sae I e’en let 
him gang his ain gate. 

“T a’mai t think I wad hae gane wi’ Tam when I 
found him eae firm set to push on, for I was laith to 
leave him; but he angered me. It’s 0’ nae special 
consequence the noo how it cam’ abvot ; but someway 
Tam cust it up till me that I was a coward for turn- 
in’ back.—‘ Tam,’ said I, ‘there ne’er was a Macfar- 
lane a coward yet, and I’m sair vexed you should 
hae used the word. I'll no harm ye, Tam; and I 
dinna wish to quarrel wi’ onybody,’ said I, tor 1 saw 
the lads girnin’ a’ round; ‘ but if ony ither man here 
wad like just to say the same, 1’ll gie him twa-three 
powertul reasons for no ca’ing Sundy Macfarlane a 
coward.’ 

“ Weel, they up swag and ava’ wi’ that misguided 
bairn—wha but he- at their heid, and a’ skirlin’ out 
an uncanny sang aboot ‘Jubn Brown’s body mould- 
erin’ in the grave,’ And sae, ane by ane, God help 
them! they vanished ot v’ sight into the mist and 4 
drivin’ snaw; and the clatter o’ the sang deed awa’ 
till the sound came taintly to us mingled with the 
sough o’ the wind, like a maist gruesome and un- 
earthly wailin’. And I turned back sick at heart, 
for somethin’ tell ’t me I’d never see them again. 

* But indeed, we werena in muckle better plight 
oursels, for it was a far road to the gully, and the 
snaw-drift had smoored our tracks, forbye fa’ing sae 
thick that we couldna see frae the tae end o’ the line 
to the tither, as we trampit alang in Indian file. 
The first man had aye totramp the snaw down, ye 
ken, which wa®' vera tiresome wark; sae, when he 
tired oot he wad stan’ by, fa’ behint, and anither 
wad take lead in turn. There was nae rantin’ or 
daffin’ amang us—we were in ower muckle trouble 
for that; and we trudged on in sulemn silence, only 
broken by the crunchin’ o’ the snaw under oor feet, 
or whiles by a cry o’ ‘Spell—O!’ when we were fain 
to rest oursels. As near’s I can tell we had gane on 
like this about three hours, or maybe less, when a 
great cry cam’ frae the rear, and I ran back to speer 
what was’t was wrang; and I found that ane o’ the 
lads was missin’; naebody kent how lang for he was 
the hindmost ane and it seems he must just hae 
drappit down in the snaw without a word. Weel, I 
yot them to stop, while twa o’ us travelled back a 
quarter 0’ @ mile or mair to look for him. But we 
couldna find ony trace o’ him; and though we ‘coo- 
eed’ wi’ a’ our strength there was nae answer but 
just the moanin’ o’ the wind as it sweepit by. We 
went back wi’ the black tidins to our mates and a 
great fear fell upon us. Naebody spak’, for a’ were 
feared to say onythin’; but we lookit in ane anither’s 


howlin’ round us and swirlin’ the half frosted flakes 
in our een; and we preyed for belp and forgiveness 
in the hour o’ our extremity, as few men ever pray 
mair than ance in the space o’ a lifetime. 

“Then we thought o’ our mitbers, wha little kent 
their bairns were sae sair pit till ’t that night; and 1 
gave Willie a bit o’ mv hair, and made him gie me 
some o’ his; and we made a solemn compact and 
grippit band upon ’t, that if ane o”’ us got back safe 
to the livin’ warld, he was to send it hame asa me- 
mento o’ the ither. ‘ And now, Willie,’ said I, * there’s 
just a wee drap whiskey left, sue we'll mak’ an end 
o’t at ance; for it we dinna suue find the gully, we'll 
never want whiskey mair.’ 

* It was uncv dark nov sae that when we litteda 
foot we werena vera sure where we should pit it 
down again. But I think we baith ielt wair comtort- 
able, and gaed on wi’ a new courage. I’m no just 
sayin’ that our prayers were directly answered; but 
Gud was gude wus. We hadna gane abuue a few 
hundred yards, Witn a light flickered ovt far down 
below us just as we turned the breist o’ the hill; and 
we kent tu’ weel that where that bleeze was there 
was life o’ some sort. And sae it proved; for atween 
rollin’ and lettin’ oarsels slip duwn, we sune got till 
*t; and eb! the teelin’ o’ thankfulness that cam’ 
ower us when we found we were at Phe vera door o’ 
auld Burniewin’s smiddy. 

** We were the first that cam’ in, and when we tellt 
what bad bappened, the fulk fired aff guns to guide 
ony o’ the ithers that might be wanderin’ abvot in 
the snaw. And syne ane cam’ and then auither; 
and a pairty that gued oot in search wi’ lights brought 
in three wair. But thdt was a’. Seven o’ us were 
saved, and seven wege lust in the drift that night. 

“The storm had spent its tury ature morn; and 
three days after some folk cam’ ower frae the Dun- 
stan, for news hud gotten abroad that five hundred 
men were snawed in and starvin’ at Campbell’s. A 
number o’ the diggers volunteered for a relief pairty, 
and the storekeepers gied provisions and medicines, 
and a’ things needfu’; and they got horses, and cam’ 
right through till us. When tiey found the condi- 
tion we were in, they bided a while till the track was 
clear, and then took us in till the hospital, for we 
were a‘ mair or less sufferin’ trae frost- bites, where- 
by as I mentioned atore, I lust ane ’v my taes. But 
some were far worse that mysel, and ane o’ the seven 
deed on the way, and anither ia the hos, ital ; sae that 
only tive were spared vot o’ the lot that tried to find 
their way back to Campbell’s. 

* But no ane o’ the thirteen that we pairted wi’ 
on the range had reached the plains alive. A few 
bodies were found leein’ alang the wayside, and some 
no tar frae the shanty they ca’ Chamouni. It was 
thought that they had tried to mak’ to the shanty for 
shelter; but the people that keepit it had flitted the 
week afore, when the snaw first began to fa’; and 
there bein’ nae light to guide them, they werena 
able to find it. When the snaw was clean gane muir 
bodies were pickit up; and they were a’ buried de- 
cently. I was aye speerin’ for Tam Page, but I 
couldna hear onythin’ aboot him, till ane day they 
brought me Ta.u’s coat, that they tellt me had been 
ta’en aff his body. His ‘Miner’s Right,’ and some 
ither things that I kent weel were Tam’s were in the 
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| pouches; and then I was sair troubled in my min’ 


that I had ta’en a hoff at bis silly words and hadna 
forced bim to come back wi’ me that day. 

**] got ower to Campbell’s again as soon as I was 
weel eneugh to walk; and our claim and our bit hut 
were aye asl leit them. Willie had lost twa o” his 
mates in the storm, and I had lust a’ mine; sae we 
pit the claims thegither and wrought them as ane. 
I bad the hut a’ to mysel, and whiles I felt unco 
lonesome, and then I wad gae down to auld Burnie- 
win’s for a crouse crack wi’ folk. Weel, one night 
when I was there, Geordie:Tamson, wha wrought 
higher up the gully, cam’ birslin’ in wi’ a face like a 





faces, and the shadow o’ death seemed hoverin’ ower 
usa’. Then without a word we cast cff our swags, | 
and hurried on, like as if we were fleein’ for life, as | 
indeed we were. 

‘Sune after it cam’ to my turn tostep oot and take 
my place ahint. I counted the lads as they slippit 
by; and O! my heart sank within me when I saw , 
there were but eleven o’ us left oot o’ the fourteen 
that started frae the hill-tap. Gude forgie me it I | 
did wrang, but I judged it best to say naethin’, tor 
as the gloamin’ was comin’ on we couldna bide to 
search tor the puir lost tallows, and I didna wish to 
tright the lave. It was bad eneugh without that, 
sae I just keepit it to mysel. But presently ane stag- | 
gert and fell down in a kind o’ dwam in our midst, . 
and a’ we could dae, we werena able to rouse him; | 
and to carry him was no tu be thought o’. Then the 
lads got clean wud-mad. Willie Cranston wha was | 
wi’ us, and mysel did what we coul ! to keep them a’ 
thegither; but we couldna. They gaed aff, helter- ' 
skelter, ony way, and sae got scattert ower the brae- 
side like scared sheep. Willie and I and two ithers 
keepit company for a time, but somehow in the dark 
and the drift we missed them baith, and there was 
Willie and myself alane on the dreary mountain. 

“It was an awfu’ moment when we found it oot. 
There was nae sign o’ the gully, and we werena quite 
sure that we were on the down-track. Willie gieda 
kind o’ sab, and ‘ Sandie,’ he said, ‘ there’s Ane abune 
a’; and if it’s His will that we leave our banes in the 
wreath, let us dee like Christian men, and no like 
brate beasts.’ | 

* It was lang since either o’ us had prayed to Him 
—the mair shame to us, for no mindin’ the gude | 





teachin’ 0’ our forbears. But we knelt down there in | 


, the snawy wilderness wi’ the cauld wind ragin’ and | 


dishcloot ; and—‘ Sandie, man,’ said he, ‘div ye no 
believe in ghaists?’ 

**T didna wee! ken what to mak’ o’ the question; 
sae I speered, ‘ What for aye, and what for nv?” 

‘** Weel,’ he says, ‘{’m- no thinkin’ ye hae done 
onythin’ wrang by Tam Page; but I’m feared he 
canna rest, for he’s been.walkin’ in the gully. And 
1 saw his ghaist, as I was comin’ down this vera 
night, as sure’s ye’re sittin’ there.’ 

“ We a’ leugh at Geordie, and tauld bim he had 
been scared at his ain shadow; bat he wadna hae’t. 
A’ we could say, he stickit till *t he had seen the 
ghaist o’ Tam Page beside the auld claim, and keekin’ 
down in till ’t. But the lads sae sair daffed him that 
he nae mair, but sat silunt and grumpy in a corner. 
Sae, when I got up to gue hame, | said till him, 
*‘ Come awa’ wi’ me, Geordie, and we'll hae a deoch- 
an doruis (parting glass) at the hut.’ 

** Geordie cam’ awa’, and sae did Willie and ane 
or twa mair, and up we a’ gaed till the auld hut. I 
was a bit dumbfoundered to see a light shinin’ 
through the chinks ’o the door; but I thought may- 
be the logs had bleezed up. But Geordie stopped us 
as we cam’ near, ‘ Wisht! wisht!’ sayshe. ‘ What- 
na’s yon?’ And, as true as death, I heard a faint 
croonin’ o’ the sang aboot ‘ John Brown’s body,’ just 
as I heard it when I last saw Tam on the big 
range! 

“ It dirled through we like a stang, and me heart 
louped tomy mouth. Biddin’ the lads stan’ fast, I 
creepit up saftly, and keek’t through a chink, and 
there was the figure o’ a man sittin’ by the lum and 
seemin’ to warm its han’s ower the lowe. At first 
ite back was to the door, sae that I didna see its face; 
but after awhile it half looked round, and I saw it 
was the vera likeness o’ Tam Page; but sae pale and 
waesome was’t that I was fair dumb wi’ fright. 
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“signed to Willie and the lave to come up, and 
they «’saw’t. Some o’ them were minded to flee 
awa’; but Willie said, ‘It’s no a ghaist ava’; but 
just Tam himesel.” And wi’ that he opened the door 
and the ghaist jampit ap and pit his loof in my ain; 
and then I kent that Tam Page after a’ wasna dead, 
put actually livin’ in the flesh. 

«It turned out that sune after thae unlucky thir- 
teen got awa’ frae us, they began to misdoubt they 
| were on the right track, and some gaed this way and 
some anither, and Tam got pairted frae them a’. 
When he found himsel gacin’ his lane, he thought on 
what he had aften heard aboot keepin’ to a gully or 
a barn, and aye followin’ it down, when no sure 0” 
the track. It’s the only safe course in sic matters, 
and Tam owed his vera life till "t, under Providence, 
He wandered about a’ that night, but his senses 
never desertei him, and his steps were guided—nae 
doubt on’t—to a spot where, by riggin’ up a blanket 
he was able to get shelter under the lee of an ower- 
hangin’ ruck. I hae seen the pla@Peince, and there's 
no anither the like ot on the haill mountain-side. 
But he daured na gae to sleep, for he was feart he 
might never wauken mair; and when he felt drowsy, 
he walked aboot, to rouse himsel. Neist morn he was 
awa’ wi’ the daylight; but though he could see the 
river before hifa, he was sae weary for want o’ rest 
that he couldna gae far, and at last was fain to lie 
down in despair. But afore the sleep o’ death itsel’ 
cam’ ower him, twa men passed by on their way in 
frae the Pomahawk, and Tam bad just eneugh 
strength to ‘coo-ee’ to them. Weel, they heard 
his cry and went back, and ane o’ them took him up 
on his back, and sae they carried him by turns to 
their tent on the Molyneux. And as soon as the 
weather cleared up, they sent him on, wi’ some 
friendly packers to the hospital at Tuakeka; but we 
kent naethin’ o ’t at the Dunstan. Tam had been 
sair bitten wi’ the frost, but he aye had a gude sound 
constitution which belpit him to hirple ower the dan- 
ger without ony loss o’ his limbs; and when he 
was set up ance mair, his first thought was to gae 

back to Campbell’s and seek for his matesin the auld 
place. 

“TI forgot to mention that afore he was fair pairted 
frae his company, he changed coats wi’ ane o’ them 
(as is aften done amang mates), which accounted for 
his claes bein’ found on the puir creature wha deed 
in the wreath. 

“*O Tam, Tam,’ said I, when he had tauld usa’, 
‘I’m wae for ye and for a’ ye hae gane through; but 
what for did ye ca’ me a coward yon time?’ For, ye 
see, I couldna get it oot o’ my min’. And he leugh 
in his auld wild way, and said it was just some trash 
that came intil his heid, oot o’ ane o’ thae rantin’ 
ploys that a loon ca’d John Falstaff, ance said to 
bonny Prince Hal. And wi’ that he grippit my han’ 
wi’ his puir wasted fingers and said he didna intend 
to vex me. ‘And, Sandie,’ says he, ‘ didna bear malice 
for a thoughtless word, for I hae paid dearly for ’t.’ 
Sae, I took the laddie to my heart again, and we 
haena pairted since syne. 

* It’s a’ by and gane noo, but aften I gae through 

p it a’ ower again in my dreams; and then I start op in 
acauli sweat thinkin’ I’m sinkin’ down—down in 
the snawdrift. And when 1 wauken I seem to hear 
that wearisome sang o’ ‘ John Brown’s body,’ in ilka 
blast that whistles round our hut.” 


THE COCOA-NUT PALMS OF CEYLON. 

There is no quarter of the world in which the 
cocoa-nut flourishes in such rich luxuriance as in 
this corner of Ceylon. Here it enjoys a rare combina- 
tion of every advantage essential to its growth—a 





loose and friable soil, a free and genial air, unob- 
structed solar heat, and an atmosphere damp with 
the spray and moisture from the sea, towards which 
the crown of the tree is more or less inclined. Of 
late years its cultivation has been vastly increased. 
Some idea may be formed of its importance, from the 
fact that, at the time when the English took poeses- 
sion of Colombo, it was estimated that the single 
district lying between Dundera Head and the Cal- 
pentyn contained ten millions of cocoa-nut trees; and 
such has been the increase since, that the total num- 
ber in the island cannot be less than twenty millions. 
Ali that has ever been told of the bread-truit or any 
other plant contributing to the welfare of man, is as 
nothing, compared wit: the blessings conferred on 
Ceylon by this inestimable plant. The Siogalese, in 
the warmth of their affection for their favorite tree, 
avow their belief that it pines when beyond the 
human voice; and recount with animation the 
“hundred uses” fur which its products are made 
available. There is hardly one of these multifarious 
uses that may not be seen in active illustration dur- 
ing the drive between Glle and Colombo. Houses 
are timbered with its wood, and roofed with its plait- 
ed fronds, which, under the name of cajans, are like- 
wise employed for constructing partitions and fences. 
The fruit, in all its varieties of form and color, is rip- 
ened around the native dwellings, and the women 
may be seen at their doors rasping its white flesh to 
powder, in order to extract from it the milky emulsion 
which constitutes the essential excellence of a Sin- 
galese curry. In pits by the roadside the husks of 
the nut are steeped to convert the fibre into coir, by 
decomposing the interstitial pith; its flesh is dried in 
the san preparatory to expressing the oil; verse l« are 
attached to collect the juice of the unexpanded 
flowers to be converted into sugar, and from early 
morn the toddy drawers are t be seen ascending the 
trees in quest of the sap drawn from tbe spathes of the 


QUAKER SUFFERINGS. 


WE copy the following article from an English 
journal. It develops one of the many cruelties of 
the late Southern confederacy. We have every rea- 
son to believe that the account is authentic: 
At the breaking out of the civil war in America, if 
the Quakers were unpopular with the North as being 
non-combatants, they were doubly odious in the 
South, on account of their hostility to slavery. Upon 
that subject, they were far in advanc: ot their south- 
ern fellow-countrymen. In 1740, this same North 
Carolina Meeting contented itself with pronouncing 
an “‘advice” that all slaves be “well used; but 
thirty years later, it dec:ared the importation of ne- 
groes from Africa to be ‘iniquitous; and in 1776, 
the practice of slaveholding was tormally condemned. 
For more than thirty years after, there were 
** Friends ’’ who were not fully convinced of this evil, 
or were 80 involved in it as to make their extrication 
difficult; but in 1818, slaveholding was abolished in 
the Societv, and the brief record of the yearly meet- 
ing ran thus: ‘“ None held as Slaves.” 

To begin with, therefore, the Friends had placed 
then selves in antagonism with the people of the 
Southern States, and, when hostilities dd 





appeared with their guns, telling him they were go- 
ing to take him off and shoot him, ‘ It is the Sab- 
bath,’ he replied, ‘and as good a day to die as any.’” 
The next day the Bucking was again resorted to. 
There are, in fact, so many examples given of this 
practice, that Bucking a Quaker seems to have been 
an amusement as popular with the Southern army 
asthe game called “ fighting-cocks” is with school- 
boys. Friend H. M. H. suffered a still more severe 
punishment. ‘At three different times he was sus- 
pended by his thumbs, with his feet barely touching 
the ground upon the toes, and kept in this excru- 
ciating position for nearly two hours each time. 
They next tried the bayonet; their orders were, they 
said, to thrust them in four inches deep; but, though 
much scarred and pierced, it was not so severely 
done as they bad threatened. One of the men, after 
thus wounding him, came back to entreat his for- 
giveness.” 

If the ‘*‘ four inches deep ” strikes the reader as a 
little exaggerated in the martyr’s recital, this men- 
tion of entreating his forgiveness must be set down 
per contra. It seems to us, indeed, that Friend H. 
M. H. was not only a martyr, but a fanatic, since he 
declined to make use of such means of relief as Prov- 
id placed within his reach, though with what 





the ill-teeling towards them took a practical shape, 

and increased with the duration of the contest. By 

tie passage of the Con«cription Act in the Confeder- 

ate Congress in 1862, every man between eightedén 

and thirty-five years of age was required to enter the 

army; in 1863, it was made.to include all between 

seventeen and fifty. The Friends petitioned Congress 

for relief; and, in the first instance, obtained exemp- 

tion on the payment of one bundred dollars each, 

which tax, however, was raised a few months later 

to five hundred dollars. As the war proceeded, and 

the necessities of the Southerners increased, the 

Quakers were more and more sever ly treated. Rude 

arrests, short but uncertain imprisonments, and vio- 
lent menaces, were at first the lot of those who were 

drafted and refused to fight. Some escaped to the 
West; others “ felt at liberty” to engage in the State 
salt-works, ‘‘ though not a few of the latter, finding 
their work too closely connected with war ” [vrobably 
the making of gunpowder}. “ relinquished it.” Then 
the Scuthern gentry began to use sharpness, and to 
hang up Q 1akers by the thumbs. Here is one in- 
stance outof many. “In the spring of 1865, about 
forty men, professing to be in search uf couscripts, 
came to a mill belonging toJ D., of Cane Creek, 
Chatham county. The miller was first hung up by 
@ rope three times, to force him to betray his sons, 
who were hidden. Upon hearing the screams of the 
miller’s wife and children, J. D. went out to the 
crowd. Thesame information was demanded of him, 
but he assured them of his entire ignorance as tu 
their retreat. He was at once seized and carried 
into the barn. A rope was tied around his neck, and 
thrown over a beam, while he was mounted upona 
box. Then, beginning to tighten the rope, they said: 
‘You are a Quaker, and your people, by refusing to 
fgbt, and keeping so many out of the army, have 
caused the defeat of the South;’ adding, thatit he 
bad any prayers to: ffr, he must be quick, as be had 
only five minutes to liva. J.D. only replied that he 
was innocent, and could adopt the language, ‘Father, 
forgive them; they know not what they do.’ They 
then said they would not hang him just then, but 
proceeded to rob him; then ,ordered him under a 
horse-trough, threatening to shoot bim if he looked 
up. While lying there he could bear them banging 
up the miller three different times, till the sound of 
strangling began. After finally extorting a promise 
from him to find his sons, they left, charging J.D to 
lie still till they came back with some others to hang. 
They did not return, however, but went on to one of 
his Methodist neighbors, whom they bung until un- 
conscious, and then left him in that state; and the 
next right they fuund one of the missing conscripts, 
whom they bung until dead.” 

This was not a mere ebulliti: n of anger on the part 
of a pressgang. The cflicers of the Southern army 
were instructed to carry out these persecutions; at 
all events they did so. On their refusal to take a 
gun, the unfortunate Friends were subjected by the 
military authorities to something very like torture. 
Not only were guns tied to the arms of these non- 
combatants, and straps round their necks, by which 
they were dragged about, but they were married to 
a sort of Scavenger’s Daughter. ‘S. F.”, for in- 
stance, “ was subjected for two hours to the brutal 
punishment known as Bucking, in which the person 
is placed in a stooping position, the wrists firmly tied 
and brought in front of the knees, with a pole thrust 
between the elbows and the knees, thus keeping the 
body in a painful and totally helpless position. After 
this, he was made to carry a pole for two or three 
hours, and then tied during the night. The next 
morning he was tied up by the hands for two hours. 
The same afternoon a gun was tied to bis right arm, 
and a piece of timber to his neck. Unable longer to 
endure the weight of it, he sat down, in order to sup- 
port the end of it upon the ground, when be was 
pierced by a bayonet. They then bucked him down 
again, and gagged him with a bayonet for the re- 
mainder of the day. Enraged at the meekneess with 
which these cruelties and indignities were borne, the 
captain began to swear at Lim, telling him it was 
useless to contend further; he must now take a gun 
or die. Asthe captain proceeded to tie the gun on 
his arm,S. F. answered quietly, ‘If it is thy duty to 
inflict this punishment upon me, do it cheerfully— 
don’t get angry about it.’”? The captain then left 





unopened flowers to be distilled into arrack, the only 
‘meas use to which the gifts of this tree are put. 








bim, saying to his men, ‘If any of you can muke 
him fight, do it—I cannot.” Two young men now 


precise object, unless, through extra suffering to in- 

crease the subsequent spiritual penalties of his perse- 

cutors, does not appear. His story runs as follows: 

“In the spring of 1862, two brothers, H. M. H. and 

J. D. H., were dratted, arrested, and taken to 

Raleigh. Being allowed to return home for a few 

days, they faithfully reappeared. They were soon 

sent to Weldon, where they were required to drill, 

and were warned of their liability to be shot if they 

proved refractory. They were, however, only kept 

in close custody in the guard-house, and the next 

month were discharged aud sent home, About a 

year after this, they were included in the conscrip- 

tion. They were assigned to an artillery company at 

Kinston, and after various threats, were sent to Gen- 

eral R—, who declared that his orders should be 

carried out at all hazards. They were now confined 

in an upper room, without food or drink. Various 
persons were allowed to converse with them, and, as 
day after day passed, so far from sinking under the 
suffering, they used their little remaining strength 

gladly in explaining their testimony, and telling of 
their inward consolation. They felt that, in this time 
of fiery trial, this did indeed turn to them for a tes- 
timony, and that they knew the promise fultilled— 
‘It shall be given you in that same hour what you 
shall speak.’ Their sufterings from thirst were the 
most acute. On the third night, the brothers were 
wakened from a peaceful sleep by the sound of rain. 
A little cup had been left in their room, and from the 
open window they could have refreshed themselver. 
The first thought of each was to do so. They were 
in nowise bound to concur in this inhuman punish- 
ment; yet an impression was clearly made upon their 
minds, before consu/ting cach other, that they must 
withhold, and they scarcely telt the copious showers 
tempt them. The next morning, several : flicers en- 
tered the room and questioned them closely: they 
claimed it to be impossible for them to retain so much 
strength without any food, and charged them with 
having secretly obtained it. They then, in much 
sim} licity, told them of their not feeling easy to take 
even the rain that fell. This evidently touched the 
hearts of the officers. Soon after the end of four and 
a half days’ abstinence, a little water was allowed, 
and about the end of five days their rations were fur- 
nished again.” 

We can easily imagine that the virtue and deter- 
mination of this excellent pair of brothers must have 
put the warriors of the Suuthern army very much 
out of patience; but nothing can excuse such infa- 
mous persecution, and this pan phlet details wany 
other similar cases. The Southern Confederacy was, 
according to its own account, fighting for liberty, 
above all things; liberty (for white men at least) to 
act and think as they chose; and nothing can show 
more clearly how little they were really actuated by 
that principle than this treatment of an in: ffensive 
sect. It is curious to see, how, under a stress of cir- 
cumstances sufticiently strung, the worst practices of 
the worst ages are thus found to make their reap- 
pearance. To suspend a man for two hours by his 
thumbs, with his toes barely touching the ground, 
because he will not abjure the religious principles he 
bas always professed, is an act which, to Englishmen 
at least, seems to put the world’s clock back tor three 
centuries. 

—_—__——— 4 mem > 


ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 

There are in Europe 124 orders of knighthood, 
three in Brazil, two in Turkey, and one in Persia. 
Many countries have crosses of an inferior order for 
special designs, besides a great number of medals 
which are usually suspended from the button-hole by 
the wearer with a ribbon appropriate to the particular 
grade. Of the latter, those which the Emperor of Rus- 
sia bestoe s on some merchants are very valuable; for, 
having received one, the next received is adorned 
with the initials of the emperor in diamonds. Prussia 
has six orders of knighthood and twelve secondary 
crosses; the Grand Ducby of Baden, three of the 
former and two of the latt-r; Saxony, three orders 
of knighthood; Russia ten, Denmark two, Sweden 
tive, Wurtemburg three, Bavaria five, Austria five 
for the empire and four for the Italian provinces; 
Spain eleven, besides sixty crosses; the Two Sicilies, 
five; the Grand Duchy ot Hesse, four; the Roman 
States, tive and a military cross; Hanover, two; 
Belgium, two, counting the iron cross; Saxe-Cuburg 





Gotha, Saxe-Meinigen, and Saxe-Altenburg, have 
one between them; Brunswick and Saxe Weimar, 
one each; the Netherlands, five; Portugal, six; 
France, one and a military medal—the revolution of 
July swept away five orders; the Ionian Isles, Par- 
ma, and Lucca, one each; Greece, two; England, 
four, and Nassau, three. 

The first of the Prussian orders is the black eagle. 
When Frederick I., while yet a prince, founded it, 
he denominated it the Order of Generosity, and 
those who obtain it rank as lieut t-g als. The 
ribbon is of orange color, and the cross has four blue 
enamelled branches. In Baden the military order of 
merit is difficult to obtain; for, if solicited, the dec- 
oration is never bestowed. In Russia, the two grand 
orders are those of St. Andrew, founded by Peter I., 
and distributed for the first time immediately after 
the Strelitz massacre, and the order of St. George. 
The former is equivalent to a lieutenant-general’s 
position; the latter is given only to those who have 
captured a vessel, a battery, or a difficult position. 
To obtain the first class, it is necessary to have gain- 
ed a battle; and but two foreigners have had this 
honor — Wellington and Blucher. The Emperors 
Ak xander I. and Nicholas wore only crosses of the 
third class. The order of St. Viadimir is given to 
savans and artists. al 
Russia has also dignities for women. The order 
of St. Catherine, over which the empress presides, 
was founded by Peter I. to honor his wite’s conduct 
at the battle of Pruth. The decoration is in dia- 
monds, suspended by a deep crimson ribbon, with 
the motto, ‘‘ For Love and for Fatherland.” It isa 
“delicious toilet ornament.” The King of Sweden 
has the order of Gustavus Vasa for husbandmen. 
In England each Knight of the Thistle pays chan- 
cery fees to the amount of $1740; that of St. Patrick, 
$875; and that of the Bath, $1415; these, with the 
order of the Garter, constitute the English grades of 
knighthood. There isin Spain an order for ladies— 
the royal Order of Queen Maria Louisa, instituted by 
Charles 1V —a cross with eight points, in blue and 
white ribbon, always suspended from the neck. 
Austria bas also an order for the ladies—that of the 
Starry Cross—which is worn on the left side witha 
black ribbon; and Spain has another order for them, 
carried in the bracelet; but it is reserved for the 
ladies who formed part of the junta of women at 
Cadiz in the insurrectionary war. 














Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


SCARLET FEVER. —Doctor Budd, of Bristol, Eng- 
land, has published an account of his method for 
preventing the spread of scarlet fever, which ought 
to tind a place in every school and dwelling house 
throughout the country. For nearly twenty vears, 
the doctor has practised the method, and with entire 
success: his experience may therefore be trusted; 
and we find that the Registrar-general has published 
his approval thereof. He sets forth clearly all the 
precautions that ought to be used to prevent the 
spread cf infection, and shows that if these are at- 
tended to, the disease may be cured in a compara- 
tively short time, and without harm to the other in- 
mates of the house. 
the poison in the dry scurf from the skin, he anoints 
the whcle bedy, including the scalp, with olive-oil 
twice » day, beginning when the white, dry eruption 
appears, commonly about the fourth day. 





CHEAP HovusEs.—How to build houses for laborers 
and poor folks, without incurring loss, has been a 
question much debated of late years. Mr. B. Nicoll, 
known as an inventor, has recently shown how, in 
some cottages built at New Hampton, near Twicken- 
ham, England. He compresses straw into slabs, 
soaks them in a solution of flint, to render them fire- 
proof, coats the two sides with a kind of cement or 
concrete; and of these slabs the cottages are built. 
By ingenious contrivances, the quantity of j»iners’ 
work is much reduced, and the chimney is 80 con- 
structed as to secure warmth with the smallest con- 
sumption of fuel, and at the same tine to heat a 
drying-closet. The cost of a single cottage of this 
description, combining “all the requirements of 
health, decency and cumfort,”’ is eighty five pounds. 
The Commissioners on the Employment of Children, 
Young Persons, and Women in Agriculture, report 
favorably of these cottages. 





DISCOVERIES AT JERUSALEM —The explorers at 
Jerusalem have made turther discoveries uf under- 
ground structures—part of the ancient city—which 
have for generations been hidden by accemulativuns 
of rubbish and modern buildings. They have opened 
a vaulted passage, one side of which is massive ma- 
sonry, the other perpendicular rock, and this rock is 
supposed to be the platform on which the Temple 
‘was built. Should this supposition prove true, the 
long-debated question as to the dimensions of the 
Temple may perhaps be settled; and the arch >lo- 
giste who hold that the extent of the building was 
not greater than appears in Josepbus, may find their 
views confirmed. From this it will be seen that the 
exploration becomes more and more interesting, but 
it is unfortunate that, in order to lay open old Jera- 
salem, a large patt of modern Jerusalem must be 
endangered or dextroyed. Nevertheless, if we suc- 
ceed in getting a detinite notion of what Jerusalem 
was like in the days of Herod, all the money, labor 
and enthusiasm expended in obtaining that result 





will have been well bestowed. 
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POLLY'S LIFE. 


I rise in the morning early, and get the breakfast spread; 

1 wash and dress the little ones, and make their milk and 
bread; 

I walk with them to school, and then come back to 
mother, 

To help ber in the kitchen, or to sew a shirt for brother. 


I sweep the floors, and dust the rooms; I get the dinner 
ready; 

And all the neighbors wish their girls were as neat, and 
clean, and steady ; 

The lads look after me, and say, “ Her eyes and teeth are 
jolly; 

Her voice how sweet, how small her feet; no lady's like 
our Polly.’’ 


So I bow and smile to Dick, and I laugh and nod to 
Harry ; 

But they're much mistaken if they think I e'er intend to 
marry ; 

They only see half of my life, the part that they think 
real; 

Ah, when my working-day is o'er, I live in a world ideal. 


And when at night ‘tis time to go to my chamber next 
the skies, 

They would be surprised if they could see how it looks in 
Polly's eyes; 

The bifre white walls are hung with pink (it suits my 
complexion best), 

And velvet curtains fall to the floor; and how grandly I 
am drest. 


With ribbons rare my raven hair is decked by my wait- 
ing-maid, 

Or bound with pearls, or flashing gems, and wreathed in 
many a braid; 

Rich lustrous silks are softened ty folds of beautiful lace; 

Bracek ts of gold clasp my rounded arms, and earrings 
hang by my face. 


And then with my fan, and flowers so sweet, I start for 
brilliant balls; 

And lords and ladies are glad to greet the ew that 
graces their halls; 

Lord Walter claims my hand for a waltz, and we're soon 
among the dancers; 

And then Sir Frederick calls me false, though I promised 
him the Lancers! 


Too soon my chaperon, Lady Maud, says she really can 
wait no longer; 

I whisper Lord Walter, I'll ride with him next week, if I 
feel stronger; 

We had walked in the winter-garden, he had plucked a 
rose for my hair; 

I placed it my sclf in a china vase: I wake—it is not there. 

But the six o'clock bell is ringing for the men to go to 
work; 

The children are having a game of play (that Bobby is 
sucha Turk); 

And I make my father's coffee, and I wash the steps of 
the door,— 

What shall Tsay to Lord Walter when we meet in the 
blue boudoir ? 





— > 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Chat Pittle Nobody in Blue. 


BY KATE PUTNA M. 


CHAPTER LI. 


THE season, a very gay one, was at its height at a 
certain watering-place. The usual vote having been 
cast, the palm of beauty had been unanimously 
awarded to Marian Dalrymple, who in consequence 
carried her harehty blonde head as high as was 
consistent with any degree of comfort, No queen 
born to the purple could have ruled her subjects with 
more regal sway. 

Oue of these unfortunate beings, however. was dis- 
posed towards rebellion, and as it happened that he 
had been chiefly instrumental in placing ber upon 
the throne, it is hardly a matter of wonder that he 
should open his gray eyes wider and wider, as the 
proud beauty grew daily more exacting, and adopt- 
ed, towards even him, a manner to which Ranslure 
Frelinghuysen had not been accustomed. 

This young gentleman, of a very wealthy old New 
York family, who, with his first breath, had inhaled 
pride of birth and all the super-retinement of an 
aristocratic atmosphere, was by no means an unfa- 
vorable specimen of our jeunesse dore. Handsome, 
generous, gentleman-like as became bis position, a 
little too supercilious, perhaps, bad it not been for 
his wealth, he was not 80 very unlike Frank Caverno, 
George Ferris, and balf adozen other good-looking 
young fellows who cursed their ill lack, and thought 
him the happiest of men, in that be was the favored 
aspirant of Miss Dalrymple’s smiles. 

So it resulted, naturally enough, that Frelinghuy- 
sen e1.juyed the popularity with which a prime min- 
ister or chief favorite is usually rewarded by an envi- 
ous court. 

Ove afternoon in August, our hero, cigar in mouth, 

might have been seen taking a solitary stroll up and 
down the shaded avenue in the vicinity of the hotel. 
Judging by his face, matters had evidently reached 
a crisis, for while his eyebrows were brought down 
ominously low over his eyes, his short Greek nose 
was unnaturally elevated in the same direction. To 
be sure, it might have been the cigar which « ffended 
his tastidious taste, or it might have been the extreme 
heat of the weather; but in any case, his features 
did not wear their usual aristocratic calm. 

Miss Jenkins, peeping from behind the closed 
blinds of her window, inclined to the opinion that 
the cigar was a bad one, which belief was strength- 
. by bis taking it from his mouth a moment later, 





and, with a heightened expression of disgust, tossing 


it over the adjacent wall. 

But some one else, who likewise was sitting behind 
her Venetian blinds, en deshabille, this hot atternoon, 
glancing out with interest at the figure which, in its 


solitary stroll, presented alternate views of the front | 


and back of a light head and short neglige coat— 
which was al) of it that rose within her range of 
vision—said to berself that this gesture looked as if, 
with the half smoked cigar, something else was, s0 to 
speak, tossed over the neighboring wall, into the 
short, dried-up grass. 

“He is the same one,” 
self; ‘ the very same,” 

Meanwhile we, who enjoy the author’s inestimable 
privilege of hearing what never was said, can catch 
and interpret the young man’s half-spoken words, as 
his eyes followed the spinning cigar. 

“ There it goes! and may she go with it!” Follow- 
ing which came some excited and untranslatable 
English. 

The idea of her assuming such airs with me! 


said Zayde Alanson to her- 


With what reason under heaven she can— Why, her | 


grandfather used to shoe horses for mine!” Whereat 
a short, contemptuous laugh escaped between his 
hard-set teeth; for, measured by the Frelinghuysen 
standard, this 1 a very dreadfal thing indeed. 
A great many little occurrences bad bappened to 
vex him recently, and Marian Dalrymple was the 
cause, direct or indirect, of all. 





a day or two, he had chanced one evening to attend 


@ party that he had anticipated as tedious even be- , 


yond the usual round of watering-place gayeties, 
which soon lose their sparkle to courted and flattered 
young fellows like Ranslure Frelinghuysen, who 
speedily learn to regard all society as a gigantic hook, 
baited with pretty faces, in lieu of flies, to snare the 
unwary fish. Without possessing an unusual degree 
of vanity, he was sufficiently clear-sighted to see that 
the eyes which brightened at his approach had no 


such bewitching glances to lavish on the afore-men- | 


tioned Ferris, Caverno and Company, although every 
whit as well-looking, well-mannered and intelligent 
ashe. If he expressed an opinion, it was wonderful 
to see how perfectly the feminine world agreed with 
it. His taste in music or dress being known, his 
favorite songs and colors greeted him on every side. 
In short, he was the fashion, and was in consequence 


as much bored as a man condemned to the compan- | 


ionship of his multiplied reflection in a room lined 
with mirrors, or to the edifying conversation of a 
perpetual echo. 

But it is darkest just before morning, and the star 
of dawn arose on the dull darkness of that night in| 
the person of Miss Dalrymple, whom to see was to | 
adore. 

A rather baughty but very beautiful face, large 
blue eyes that had a languid way of lifting them- 
selves to yours, masses of rich golden hair, a superb 
sweep of the matchless neck and shoulders, an inex- 
pressible grace of motion—these constituted Marian 
Dalrymple’s charts. 
beat a heart utterly selfish, some said, while others 
declared that customary organ was entirely wanting, 
in its less material sense. 

However this may be, she was faultlessly beautiful, 
and showed no’ design of captivating Ranslure Fre- 
linghuysen—in fact, in the course of a promenade, 
she actually expressed opinions opposite to bis, on 
several subjects, and showed a polite indifference to 
his admiration, which resulted in that young gentle- 
man’s making his arrangements to remain through- 
out the season, the termination of which alone ended 
Miss Dalrymple’s & journ there. 

Young Frelinghuysen smoked a great many cigars 
after the party that night, which is a very bad sign; 
also, he was sleepless, another bad sign, and, most 
fatal of all, he sat for upwards of an hour, his head 
leaned on his arm, and his arm on the window-sill, 
watching the great bright stars flickering in the blue 
July heavens. 

As for Marian Dalrymple, once in the little cham- 
ber which, in those crowded watering-place accom- 
modations, she shared with her aunt, her careless- 
ness of the ballroom disappeared, and the calm, 
goddess-like beauty evinced a most mortal degree of 
gratitied vanity. 

** You did well, Marian,” said Mrs. West, approv- 
ingly; ‘‘ remarkably well—aud you looked well, too. 
It was a perfect success. I acted wisely in sending 
for you;”’ ending her speech with self-congratulation, 
after the manner of human nature. 

Now the fact was, that the cay after Mr. Freling- 
huysen’s appearance at the Springs, Marian Dalrym- 
ple, who was dazzling everybody among the moun- 
tains with her wonderful toilets and still more won- 
derfal loveliness, received a despatch from her aunt, 
which ran as follows: 


“ White Springs, July 8, 186-. 
** DEAREST MARIAN:—R. F. is here. Come with- 
out delay. Your loving aunt, 
“ARABELLA WEST.” 


This mystic summons Marian understood and 
obeyed. KRanslure Frelinghuysen, on whom her 
hopes had been set since her debut in the fashionable 
world, had not sailed for Europe, as expected, but 
had made his appearance at the identical watering- 
place selected by her aunt! 

Consequently, without delay, the swift steam-horse 
bore from her disconsolate admirers Marian Dalrym- 
ple, with her all-conquering beauty and her dozen 
trunks, 

** It is really providential,” said Mrs. West, in con- 
fidential conversation with her niece, ‘‘his arrival. 


When he had first , 
come to the Springs, with the intention of remaining | 


Beneath this lovely exterior, | 


He is # tremendotis catch, as you very well know, 
and every one here is seeking him and flattering him, 
until I can see he is perfectly sickened. You of 
course will adopt very diff-rent tactics. Only, for 


horrid mountains, and you are nothing, if not fair.” 

Talk of the deceit of society! Was not this candor 
itselt? 

We have said our young friend Frelinghuysen 
studied the stars that night. So he did, in truth, 
feeling a vague influence, strange as sweet, haunted 
by a vision of blue eyes that seemed to hold for him 
more than any eyes had ever held before. Glimpses 
| of possibilities, half-formed longings for he scarce 

knew what, were astir in his mind and kept him 
' restless. Tisis handsome, supercilious young fellow 
had avery lofty though rather undeveloped ideal of 
womanhood, and no one had seemed to touch it so 
nearly as had this white-robed, golden-hvired beauty 
of to-night. She was a little haughty, but he had no 
objection to that. She seemed almost indifferent 
now, but how much greater the triumph when the 
time came that she should blush at his approach, 
when, in fact—so inconsistent is man!—her manner 
should exhibit that confurion, the total absence of 
which so charmed him at present. 

But now for his annoyances. Bit by bit Miss Dal- 
rymple’s character unfvlled itself. Ransiure Fre- 
litghuysen’s evident admiration had placed her at 
once upon an enviable pedestal, and she was speedily 
the acknowledged belle of the season. Then it was 
that our hero’s fair ideal grew haughtier still, more 
capricious and exigeante thanever. Every one yield- 
ed to her fancies, and she tyrannized the mcre. Per- 
ceiving that Frelinghuysen was really in love with 
her, she fancied her future position secure as the 
mistress of his broad acres, railway shares, houses in 
' town and country, and all the other items that made 
‘up the aggregate of his wealth, and rendered him the 
constant object of manwuvering mammas. But 
though she felt tolerably secure, she wished her tri- 
umph an established thing, and felt considerably 
irritated that he had not followed up those tender 
ballroom nothings with more substantial evidences of 
affection. 

Added to this, her aunt was a continual thorn in 
her side, constantly urging, as she was, that this dil- 
_ atory suitor be brought to the point, and cffering 

suggestions from her own experience, which Marian 
| spurned with contempt, as her aunt bad been a plain, 
' unattractive girl when the late Mr. West bad mar- 
ried her for her golden charms. 

All this, acting on Marian, affected her manner 
and injured her cause. The tie that bound her new 
| admirer grew looser and looser, until finally, on the 
occasion of her flirting desperately with a friend of 
his, and mercilessly rejecting him when he asked the 

' Momentous question, Mr. Frelinghuysen began to 
fancy that perhaps the feminine valuation of Miss 
Dalrymple was correct. Atany rate, he ceased to 

: watch the stars, and passed no more sleepless nights. 

Matters, we have said, had reached a crisis. We 
left our hero looking after his cigar, and laughing 

rather bitterly. At this juncture he was juined by 
| Howard Ellery, the friend aforesaid, who had suffered 
80 severely at the bands of Miss Dalrymple. 

“By Jove! Ellery, it is too much!” he ejaculated, 
with unnecessary emphasis. “I am getting tired of 
the whole thing. Suppose we make a grand revolt, 
and overthrow the present dynasty?” 

And he looked at his friend with a laugh, while his 
white teeth showed under his mustache in rather an 

unpleasant smile, which his eyes scorned to partici- 
pate in, remaining cold, and grave, and gray. 

The allusion was readily understood by the sympa- 
thizing Ellery, who felt particularly revengefal in re 
Miss Dalrymple. 

‘*That’s all very well,” said he, gloomily; “ but 
how to do it? She’s completely established, and 
even you, Frelinghuysen, can do nothing as long as 
there isn’t a face that can stand a shadow of com- 
parison with hers.” 

‘*T saw one last night that I thought pretty fair,” 
responded his companion, meditatively chewing the 
' corner of his mustache. 

| As to that,” said Ellery, “there are dozens of 
pretty faces, but only one Marian Dalrymple.” 

** Which speech shows you still in the traces. I—to 
speak rather forcibly than elegantly—bave kicked 
them over, and am at liberty to judge. Pshaw, I’ll 
be candid with you, Howard; there was a little girl 
in the parlor, last night, that in her way was fully 
equal to Miss Dalrymple, and not a bad style, either 
— petite, with great Spanish eyes, very red lips, and 
quantities of black hair. You must know the one I 
mean—sitting near the door. I saw you look at her.” 

“O yes,” said Ellery; “‘ yes, [do remember. Very 
good for a brunette. And you propose—” 

‘To make her the fashion,” interrupted his friend, 
explosively. ‘It can easily be done. I have grown 
tired of enacting the part of Raleigh’s cloak to Miss 
Marian’s precious little feet. I will release myself 
from bondage, and organize a revolution, and I count 

on you to assist me.” 

**With all my heart,’’ muttered Ellery. “Iam 
like What-d’-ye-call’em in Claude Melnotte, and only 
wish there was a gardener’s son for Lady Pauline.” 

* Bat this is more humiliating yet— don’t you see?” 
said Frelinghuysen—“ to have her sceptre taken from 
her.and given to this little Miss—Miss—” 

“Alanson,” suggested Ellery. 

“Alanson; a pretty little country girl, I should 
say. Miss Dalrymple, last night, noticing that every 
eye was not turned as usual upon herself, divined 











_ Heaven’s sake, Marian, apply cold cream libera!ly to | 
your face to-night! You have burned it awong those 


| 


| 





the cause, and inquired with assumed indiffcrence, ! 





‘who was that littie nobody in blue?’ and upon my 
professing ignorance, proceeded to remark that ‘ she 
must be unacquainted with the very first laws of 
taste, or she would know that color dki not harmo- 
nize with her complexion.’ And yet,’? added Fre- 
linghuysen, meditatively, “it did, thongh one 
wouldn’t think it.” 

** Weill,” said his companion, impatiently, to whom 
the matter evidently posszersed little interest, save 
that of revenge, ‘ what do you propose todo? De- 
= ourselves to that little black-eyed girl—eh ?” 

* Precisely. If you and Ilappear to admire her, 
ask her to dance, and all that, others will soon fi. low, 
and 1 prophesy that she will become the fashion, 
‘ Paris is ripe for revolution,’ as the cable deapatches 
say,and— Well, perhaps my feelings are the screr 
that they were once of a very different nature.” 

“ It will turn that little thing’s bead.” 

“Nonsense! It will secure her a good match, 
which is all any of them care for. She is just tike al) 
the rest; a little fPher, more unspoiled by society, 
but in a little while, Nous avous change tout cela. | 
had a mind to leave this place to-morrow, but I’ll 
stay and see the little farce played out.” 

And this is the conversation which Miss Jenkins, 
busy body in general, would have given her ears to 
hear, but though she strained those important aux- 
iliaries, only a confused murmur of the mingled 
voices greeted them, and it was with vain regret 
that she opened the blind a little wider, to catch the 
last of their retreating forms. 


CHAPTER Il. 


** REALLY, Zayde,” said Mr. Groveland, “TI give 
you warning, if this sort of thing is to go on, I will 
pack you back to school without the slightest hesita- 
tion. Remember, miss, your agreement. That is 
the second bouquet this morning!’ 

** Now don’t be an old bear, ancle,” said the girl 
addressed, raising her saucy nose from the fragrant 
mass of bloom that obscured its small dimensions; 
“Tam not to blame—I give you my word of honor 
that I’m not. I asked neither of those gentlemen to 
give them to me.” 

‘*Miss Zayde Alanson,” said her corpulent uncle, 
8 lemnly, as he leaned forward and looked at her im- 
pressively, tou point bis words, “long before your 
birth, I knew your mother, EttaGroveland. During 
the years in which we were brought up together, I 
had leisare to study that young woman attentively. 
A more thorough-going little coquette never lived. 
She coquetted before she could talk. You are pre- 
cisely like your mother, my dear.” 

‘* But Lassure y»u, Uncle Jack—” protested Zayde. 

** Useless, perfectly useless. You might as well at- 
tempt to teach memyabe. Not a trick of manner 
or expression of yours but I have seen a hundred 
times before you were born. And now you are going 
on to bewitch young fellows and get them in love 
with you, as your mother did before you. Humph! 
& pretty fool I made of myself, in letting you come 
here at all!” 

“And all this about two little bouquets! And I 
am the comfort of your declining years! You needn’t 
deny it. I overheard youtell Mrs. Bates so.” 

*“ One has to talk about something, you little sim- 
pleton, when a woman like that gets hold of you. 
Why, her tongue is made of vulcanized India-rub- 
ber. What did I say?—‘ comfort,’ ‘ deciining years?’ 
Pshaw !—torment, more likely; and as for age—why, 
if it was not for this confounded gont, 1 should be as 
well and strong as these miserable young popinjays, 
with their twaddle about flowers and music.” 

* Now, Uncle Jack!” cried Zayde; “ that’s unfair! 
A man isn’t necessarily a popipjay, because he’s 
young and good-looking. You were the first yourself 
once, uncle; I wont say for the others, only, accord- 
ing to the old adage that ‘the child is father to the 
man,’ ‘as the twig’s bent the tree’s inclined,’ etc., I 
should fancy—” 

‘* What you fancy, my dear, is of no consequence to 
mortal man,” interrupted Mr. Groveland, flattering- 
ly; ‘so there is no occasion for your turning your- 
self into a proverbial philosophy to prove the case. 
But before we leave this subject, I would respectfully 
inquire who has enlisted your sympathies to such a 
degree that you take it upon yourself to defend 
young men in general? Upon my soul, the gir) is 
actually blushing! I think Madame Blank will not 
object to your company, even if it is vacation. 1’!l 
write to her this very day, I believe.” 

‘* There!” said Zayde, pouting; “ you really ought 
to be kept in a menagerie, Uncle Jack. It isn’t safe 
to go near you. Whom have I seen, indeed! Why, 
Mr. Wills Fitzhardynge isn’t a popinjay at all—very 
far from it. Even you, uncle, will admit that.” 

** Well, yes—Wills is a fellow of a thousand. If you 
could do as well as that! But what ideas am I put- 
ting into your head?—you, a mere baby, that ought 
to be in the nursery!” 

But Zayde Alanson’s dreams that night were of a 
very un-nursery character, judging by the way in 
which her pretty young face blushed and smiled al- 
ternately, even though wrapped in sleep. 

It was highly edifying to observe the masterly 
manner in which Mr. Frelinghuysen undertook this 
new campaign; to see the gradual ascendancy of the 
new star; to witness how admirer after admirer en- 
rclied himself under the banner of this little black- 
eyed beauty, who, attractive enough in herself, was 
rendered doubly so in the eyes of many men by the 
attentions of the wealthy Mr. Frelinghuysen. To 
one behind the scenes—had there been an individual 
so favored—the rivalry between our hero and his 
friend was farcical in the. extreme; for Mr. Ellery, 
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this little black-eyed girl, whom she had at first so 

} carelessly regarded. Meanwhile, Mrs. West devel- 
oped her tormenting propensities to such an extent 
as to be almost unbearable, ascribing the whole affair 

to her niece’s mismanagement and neglect of her own 
| advice. Many a polite altercation between these af- 


| the irksome society at the hotel, and gone for a soli- 
tary stroll to the woods, whose sheltering foliage 
| tempfed her in the warm August afternoon. As she 
stood leaning against a tree, with her back to the 
road, dressed in a light, floating muslin, and wasting 
her beauty on the unappreciative birds and little 
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himself a young gentleman of importance in the 
fashionable world, was to the fall as devoted as the 
other. 

How saucy Zayde Alanson enjoyed it all, playing 
off Ellery against Frelinghuysen, and a score of other 
genuine suitors against them both! And how Uncle 
Jack grumbled and laughed, and laughed and grum- 
bled at these trfamphs of his favorite niece, who by 
good rights was not yet “out,” but on whom, in 
view of her premature debut, he lavished as much 
money a8 the most extravagant little puss could de- 
sire to spend. And best of all, Mrs. Bates, a lively 
widow for whom he entertained a secret penchant, 
and who returned it by a very open one for the jolly, 
good-looking widower, undertook to chaperone Miss 
Zayde, which naturzlly brought her two guardian 
angels into very intimate relations. 

Marian Dalrymple, secure in her belleship, looked 
on at first with scornful indifference, as Miss Alanson 
began to attract the notice of some of her bumbler 
worshippers, but when it came toRanrlure Freling- 
huysen’s desertion, that was-quite another thing. 
Following this, came a grand exodus from out the 
ranks of Miss Dalrymple’s attendant swains, until, to 
ber indignant surprise, she found herself, the peerless 
Marian Dalrymple, obliged to share her throne with 


fectionate relatives did their little chamber witness, 
and many a time did Marian Dalrymple lie awake, 
her eyes fixed wearily on the stars—those self.same 
stars that some one else had been wont to watch !— 
until their pitiless shining well-nigh maddened her; 
for this girl, whom others deemed so passionless, un- 
der an outward reserve concealed a tropical nature, 
suggesting the hackneyed comparison of those volca- 
noes beneath whose icy exterior, smoulder hidden 
deadly fires Under different influences, her charac- 
ter might have developed into that ideal one with 
which Frelinghuysen had endowed her, now so latent 
it might possibly never come to the surface. 

Yet there were times when Marian Dalrymple 
loathed herself and her surroundings, when that 
better part would give her neither rest nor peace, 
urging her on continually towards a nobler life. Bat 
gifted with a most uncommon strength of will, this 
inward strife was never apparent. Her heart might 
bleed, but her lips would still wear that calm society 
smile. 

Bat in the silent night, she, whom none compre- 
hended, stood face to face with ber own conscience. 
Knowing that she had it in her to be better or worse 
than most women, she sometimes almost shuddered 
at her own possibilities. Conventionalities irritated 
that hidden vein of untamed blood, for she felt at 
times like one stified in hot, close air; but, depen- 
dent on her commonplace, wealthy aunt, she saw no 
escape from the social laws that hemmed her in on 
every side. 

One day, in one of those wild moods, she had left 


bright-eyed squirrels curiously peering out from un- 
der some moss-covered log, the clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs disturbed the stillness. Marian, possessing lit- 
tle of her sex’s reputed curiosity, did not stir from 
her position by the pine tree—where she had first 
stationed herself to think, in a vague sort of way, 
what a miserable world it was, and what a wretched 
failure her life had been— but when the approaching 
sound grew nearer, something impejled her to turn 
about. 

This something was doubtless the strong will of the 
rider, whose bold black eyes were fixed on her with 
an expression she had never seen before. For the 
first time in her life, Marian Dalrymple felt a sensa- 
tion resembling timidity; nothing like fear, exactly, 
but something which suffused her fair face with a 
most unaccustomed blush. 

The young man st»pped his horse, dismounted, and 
came toward her. With a low, respectful bow, he 
inqui-ed the way to ——, and, upon being informed, 
still lingered. His admiration for her beauty was 
evident. Indeed, he seemed not to care to conceal it, 
while, on her part, there was something about this 
bold assurance that struck a responsive chord in Ma- 
rian’s nature. He looked like a man of reckless 
courage and relentless purpose, she thought. 

“Icould surrender my will to him,” she said to 
herself, then reddened in thinking it. 

This beautiful color meant more than other girls’ 
blushes. It was a banner very near the inmost cita- 
del. Something of this he seemed to feel, and the 
knowledge appeared in his face. 

Altogether it seemed to Marian like a chapter out 
of some book, so new to her was this timidity, this 
girlish weakness—new, yet very sweet. But what 
would Aunt Arabella say, that pattern of propriety, 
could she see her niece talking here in the woods 
with an utter stranger, when she supposed her the 
admired centre of a flirting, laughing throng on the 
lower veranda? 

The thought recalled Marian Dalrymple to herself. 
This stranger might perhaps remain some time at 
the Springs. What did she know of him, except that 
he was handsome and well-dressed, with a certain 
air of command? He might not be a gentleman at 


thoughtlessness given him! Just here the haughty 
silence was broken by his voice, reading from the 
book which she had dropped: 


“*Escape me? Never, Beloved! 
While I am I and you are you! 
So long as the world contains us both, 
I the loving, and you the loth!""" 


All this with an intensity of emphasis that might 
have been accidental—and might not. 

Marian began to be both annoyed and alarmed. 
Very coldly she repeated her former direction, re- 
lapsing into distance, as if answering his first inter- 
rogatory. He, too, returning to the utter stranger, 
bowed acquiescence and rode away. 

Marian withdrew further into the shade, and seat- 
ing herself on a mossy trunk, opened the book me- 
chanically. 

** Escape me, never,” etc., met her eyes. She clos- 
ed the book with a snap, but the words sounded in 
her ears in the tones of a voice that but lately had 
uttered them. : 

Just then the silence was broken once more by the 
sound of approaching horses’ hoofs, but thie time ac- 
companied by the refrain of mingled laughter and 
gay voices. She recognized the soft tenor of one of 
them, the free, girlish contralto of the other—Rans- 
lure Frelinghuysen and Miss Alanson. Marian Dal- 
rymple, through her leafy screen, locked at them as 
they passed. 

‘* How very handsome he is!” she said to herself, 
as she luoked after their retreating figures. ‘“ Yet I 
never cared for him, and what is more, I never could 
love him, under any circumstances.” 

Then, book in hand, the gipsey spirit exorcised, 
she went home, soon to be deeply engaged in a flirta- 
tion with a rich and stately Spaniard, styled, by the 
irreverent youth, Don Folderol de Fiddlestick, and 
whom Marian herself detested, and found insaffer- 
ably ted ous in his solemn pompousness. 





CHAPTER III. 


LET us nowretuarn to Zayde Alanson, who, in a 
few brief weeks, had gained such social aecendency, 
thanks partly to Ranslure Frelinghuysen, partly to 
her own beauty, and something yet more attractive 
than beauty, which she possessed. 
Little by little, it dawned on Frelinghuysen, that, 
while she was to the full as beautiful as Marian Dual- 
rymple in her own peculiar way, she was a thousand 
times more fascinating. 
This flirtation, taken up at first somewhat through 
pique, somewhat through admiration of a pretty 
face, began to grow serious almost before he was 
aware of a change in his feelings. The assumed 
jealousy towards his friend Ellery did not require its 
tormer skillful playing; it had become almost too 
easy. He found himself studying Zayde attentively. 
Had she a heart at all?—and it she bad, could he 
ever have power to reach it? He wondered at his 
intensity of desire to prove her different from all 
other women Le had known, his eagerness to excuse 
her short-comings, to perceive in her some traces of 
that ideal of ali that was best and sweetest, ed 
by which Marian Dalrymple bad proved terribly 
wanting. He dreaded a second disappointment, but 
consoled himself by occasional glimpses of the good 
that lay beneath Zayde’s coquetry. How attached 
she was to her uncle! who, in return, evidently wor- 
shipped his little niece. And all children seemed 
fond of her, particularly a little lame girl, who clung 
to Zsyde in a manner touching to Frelinghuysen, 
who, under all his superciliousness, had a very soft 
heart towards anything weaker than himself. Final- 
ly, in whatever alternations caused by her changes, 
he owned himself fairly in love, to an extent of 
which be had never deemed himself capable. 
Returning from his ride with Zayde, on that day 
when Marian Dalrymple had looked out at them from 
the woods, he felt in the highest spirits. He already 
saw himself successful, and felt a stirring of pity to- 
wards those other poor fellows who were running the 
same race with himself. 
But the joy born of Zayde’s sweetness of manner, 
that afternoon, was of short duration, for, as he turn- 
ed his steps towards the botel, whum should he en- 
counter bat the young lady herself, and with her— 
apparition of horror!—a stranger, who seemed to our 
hero’s ¢ xcited fancy a monster from the nether world, 
but to common vision appeared a tall, handsome 
young man, with a military-looking mustache and 
tarn of the head, and very black hair and eyes. Up 
to these last were turned Zayde’s own most bewitch- 
ing, deceitful orbs, while he looked down at the petite 
beauty at his side with a face eloquent of admiration. 
They were evidently on terms of the most confi- 
dential intimacy, yet saving that the complexion of 
both was decidedly brunette, there was between them 
no resemblance that might indicate relationship. In 





kindred blood ran in their veins. 

The greeting exchanged between Frelinghuysen 
and Miss Alanson was very careless on her side, very 
stiff on his. He returned to his hotel in an uncom- 
fortable frame of mind, divided between gloomy fore- 
bodings that this was the most serious rival who 
had yet appeared, and a determination to seize the 
first occasion opportunity offered «f asking Zayde 
Alanson to become his wife, and risk, if need be, the 
chance of a refasal. 


* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who does not put it to the touch 


fact, they were so unlike that he felt sure no drop of | p.4¢ knew why!)—that, to the best of my belief, my 


he quoted to himself that evening, as he saw her sit- 
ting by herself under the shadow of the woodbine on 
the most secluded end of the veranda. 
“ Now to ‘ put it to the touch,’ thought he. “Iam 
very fortunate to find her alone. My heart beats as 
it never did before in my life. What utter nonsense!” 
Still, when sitting beside her, with the very chance 
he had desired, he dreaded to avail himself of it, and 
remained rather silent, watching her white hands 
idly pulling apart a rose. Presently her handkerchief 
fluttered to the floor. As he picked it up, he held it 
® moment in his hand, with a foolish longing to touch 
anything of hers. 
“* Zayde Alanson,” he said, reading the tiny tracery 
in its corner ; “‘ Zayde—how perfectly that name suits 
you! You could not have any other.” 
“ Indeed!” she laughed, recovering her lost prop- 
erty; ‘‘that is rather unfortunate, as Zayde is not 
my name at all, but only one that—that somebody 
gave me long ago. My true name is Ada.” 
‘Ada Frelinghuysen,” said the young man, think- 
ing aloud, as if trying the effect of a new combina- 
tion. 
“ WHAT!” said Zsyde, turning round on him. 
She was a very spirited young lady on occasion. 
‘*The pame merely recalled a cousin of mine,” an- 
swered he, drawing freely on his imagination, to 
avert the impending anger. 
“Ol? said Zuyde, commencing her fell work on 
another rose, separating its soft petals with equally 
soft little fingers. 
‘*T wish J were a rose,” sighed Frelinghuysen. 
- © What a ‘spoony’ remark!” thought Zayde; but 
she only sard, with affected carelessness: 
“Why, Mr. Frelinghuysen, if you are so desirous 
of sharing the fate of these roses, it is a pity you had 
not lived among the ancient Romans when they ar- 
ranged it systematically, with four horses, and all 
other conveniences. But it isan odd taste,” pursued 
Zayde, with a little wonder, “and was not then a 
matter of choice, I believe.” 
A remark which, in former days, would have jarred 
upon our fastidious hero. 
“ Well,” he said, with smothered anger at being 
turned into ridicule, ‘‘ that is what you are doing for 
my heart, at any rate; for the past few weeks you 
have tortured it as much as it layin your power to 
do. It is of no use to try to check me now. I will 
goon; you shell hear howI love you, how madly, 
now passionately I adore—” 
** Good-evening, Uncle Jack,” cried Zayde, to that 
approaching gentleman. ‘ You ought to have come 
@& moment ago, when Mr. Frelinghuysen was kindly 
endeavoring to give me an idea of one of our leading 
actors, whom [I have never heard.” . 
“ Perhaps you will repeat it for my benefit,” said 
Mr. Groveland to Frelinghuysen. ‘ I used to be un- 
commonly fond of the theatre myself, when I was a 
youngster.” 
* Really, you must excuse me,” returned the gen- 
tleman addressed. “I should hardly do it justice in 
a repetition. It was presumptuous of me to attempt 
it at all.” 
**O, I don’t know,” said Uncle Jack, encouraging- 
ly; ‘“‘wenoneof us know our powers till we have 
tried them. ‘ Nothing is impossible !’—that is Colonel 
Wills’s motto, but then we can’t all be Fitzhar- 
dynges—eh, Zayde? Perhaps you have met Colonel 
Wil's,sir? Arrived to-day. Uncommon fine fellow; 
served in the Crimea, and in India. I think you 
would like him, extremely. He seems to me like a 
nephew, as, indeed, there is every reason he should,” 
with a roguish glance at Zayde. 
Whereat that young person blushed, looked down, 
and said: 
*O uncle!” 
Frelinghuysen, his worst fears confirmed, here re- 
lapsed into so sulkya silence that Mr. Groveland, 
whose spirits he mentally execrated, finding that he 
would not talk, and seeing Mrs. Bates in the distance 
—for which lively widow he really had a decided 
penchant—lett the young people to themselves, and 
limped off down the avenue. Ranslure Frelinghuy- 
sen, about to follow his example, rose to take his 
leave, but Zayde stayed him with a gesture. 
“ Mr. Frelinghuysen, I have a few words to say to 
you—not in so public a place as this,” she added, see- 
ing, not far off, the curious faces of Miss Jenkins 
and a sister gossip. ‘‘ Will you walk down to the 
beach with me?” 
When they were comfortably seated in a secluded 
place, on a great rock overlooking the waters, lam- 
inous with sunset, Miss Alanson began: 
“Before Uncle Jack and I finally leave White 
Springs, Mr. Frelinghuysen, I must tender you my 
thanks fur your kind efforts in my behalf. You have 
succeeded in making me ‘the fashion,’ and though 
your attentions may not have resulted in ‘securing 
me a good match,’ still it was very kind of you and 
your friend Mr. Ellery, all the same. Please assure 
him from me, since he is absent ’—(the little coquette 


head is not yet turned.”’ 

* Go on, Miss Alanson,” said Frelinghuysen, 
writhing. ‘‘ Continue to torture your victim, since 
that was apparently your object in honoring me by 
an invitation to join your walk. What detestable 
eaves-dropper reported that wretched conversation 
to you, 1 have no means of knowing, but—” 

“‘ Stop one moment,” interrupted Zayde, “‘ and pray 
do not be so ready to call.names. I am the person 
described by that flattering epithet. You were very 
near my window when your ‘/idus Achates’ joined 
you, and I had the benefit of a large portion of your 


never was 80 angry in my life. I fairly cried for vex- 
ation, and I, too, took a resolution, which, like yours, 
has been carried out. You have made me the fashion, 
and J have made you suffer.” 

There was no question about this latter statement, 
for his forehead was contracted, and his teeth set, 
with the inward pain. 

“And now I am going to tell you something more,” 
she went on, coming up close to bis side and speak- 
ing in a very low voice. “ I—love—you!” 

‘“*What?” he cried, in utter astonishment, spring- 
ing to his feet, and catching her in his arms. “Say 
that again!” 

“No, 1 will not,” said Zayde; “and you must let 
me go.’”’ But this was not agreed to. 

One compromise was, however, effected—that her 
lips, for the present, should be left free to speak, as 
she was not half done talking, she declared. Then, 
a bitter recollection smiting him, he half opened his 
arms, but folded them again, before she could escape. 
** What is it about that—that officer—the one yoar 
uncle spoke of ?—said he was dear to him as a nephew, 
or something of that sort.” . 

“And well he may be,” laughed Zayde, ‘‘ for he is 
the son of his wife’s brother—Aunt Ellen has been 
dead so long most people think he has never been 
married—so Fitzhardynge was always like a brother 
tome. Uncle Jack made that remark solely to tor- 
ment you. The way be happened to come up so op- 
portunely was because, not wishing you to say any 
more, just then, I signalled to him with my hand- 
kerchief, unperceived by you.” 

‘‘And you have caused me so much suffering, fir 
nothing? What a vindictive little—angel!”’ 

« No, not fur nothing—it has done you good. What 
right had you to set me down as a little country girl? 
Intolerable arrogance! I was born in Paris, and 
have always lived there, until two years ago,” said 
Zayde, with small feminine indignation. ‘ Then I 
came to New York, to attend school, and this sum- 
mer I worried uncle into letting me come here with 
him—which he did on condition of my ‘keeping 
quiet, and remaining in the background, as became a 
little girl’ I saw no one to make me regret my 
promise, antil you were pointed out to me, dancing 
with Miss Dalrymple, to whom they said you were 
engaged. But you gave me a look that—that—well, 
I never saw one like it before,” stammered Zayde. 
“ And something in your eyes told me you did not 
care tor her. So that night, I believe I was half in 
love— No, not that, but interested in you; and next 
day I was watching you, when 1 overheard that 
hateful conversation, and did not, like a novel heroine, 
hasten from the window.” 

Happy Ranslure Frelinghuysen! As they walked 
back, in the dusk of the evening, she with her little 
hand upon his arm, and pouring out her girlish con- 
tidences, he was in the seventh heaven of ecstasy. 





CHAPTER IV. 


** MARIAN,” said Mrs. West, “ it is a pity you have 
not become better friends with Miss Alanson, as I 
advised you. You have lost Mr. Frejinghuysen, to 
be sure, for it is no secret now that they are engaged; 
but she has a cousin who has just come—Colonel 
Wills, said to be extremely wealthy, and unmarried. 
Indeed, Miss Jenkins tells me she has it on the best 
authority that Miss Alanson’s uncle is really Sir John 
Groveland,.an English baronet, staying here incog, 
and that they are all tremendously wealthy, she be- 
ing an heiress, in her own right. Yes, you made a 
great mistake in not cultivating her,” sighed Mrs. 
West, in conclusion; “this young officer would be 
such a catch! And now they are all against you.” 

Marian flushed all over. 

‘Don’t, Aunt Arabella,” she cried; “I cannot 
bear it! I wonder I ever could have submitted to 
the idea of selling myself to the highest bidder! I 
believe I will give up society altogether.” 

But this threat was never carried out. Zayde Alan- 
son—instigated, need we say by whom, since Fitz- 
hardynge Wills was identical with Marian’s avquain- 
tance of the woods?—made such advances, and 
showed herself so sweet and winning, that Marian, 
after the first haughty reserve, was fain to respond, 
and erelong they became the best of friends, and so- 
ciety was talking of the young English officer, and 
speculating as to the probability, etc., etc. 

That “ probability” became an “ actuality,” and 
some time that autumn occurred a double wedding, 
which the papers agreed in pronouncing a grand 
affair; but public opinion was divided as to which 
bride bore away the palm of beauty. A friend of 
ours, however, who was present, unhesitatiugly 
awarded it to a certain ‘‘ Little Nobody in Blue,” 
who appeared on that occasion in the role of a Litt'e 
Somebody in White; but then that friend was Mr. 
Ranslare Frelinghuysen, and there might be reasuns 
why his judgment should be partial. 

In conclusion, let us add that “ Uncle Jack” as- 
tonished everybody, himself among the number, by 
ending that summer’s campaign with a proposal to 
Mrs. Bates, who makes a very charming Lady Grove- 
land, but is very much perplexed, when her tavorite 
Zayde teases her uncle, as she sometimes does, with 
covert allusions to “ India-rubber.” 


? > 





When a fish is wounded the other fishes fall upon 
and devour him. So it is with mankind—the mo- 
ment a man or woman gets going down hill most 
everybody givee them a} ush and keeps them contin- 


conversation. Mr. Frelinghuysen,” she cried, witha | ally tambling. Human nature has many singular 











all, and, in any case, what a hold over her had her 





To win or lose it all,’’ 


quick change of manner, and a flash of her eyes, “I 


phases, and this is one of them. 
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SEVERAL MATTEBS. 

The season of preparation for the flower garden is 
at hand, and everybody who hes a foot of space and 
time to devote to its improvement should cultivate 
flowers. There are no premises, however small, that 
have not some little corner where a seed may be 
thrust down, which needs no encouragement but 
opportunity to become a beautiful flower. Wealth 
may crowd a place with decoration and adornment, 
but the plain, poor cottage adjacent, with the trail- 
ing clematis over its door, and its little patch of 
ground glowing with its clusters of annuals, affords a 
more attractive picture for the retined. The health 
is benetited by devotion to the cultivation of flowers, 
for the smell of the newly turned earth is grateful to 
the lungs, and fair hands lock whiter after wak- 
ing the loamy beds tor their favorites. Mr. Joseph 
Breck, the veteran florist, has commenced a series of 
articles in Tilton’s Journal ot Horticulture, on the 
seeds and plants suitable tor the garden. Alluding 
to the difficulty a novice experiences in selecting 
plants by catalogue, he ridicules the long names that 
perplex the will. ‘‘Suppose he (the novice) should 
cast his eye upon a catalogue now before me as | 
write; he would probably be astonished to know that 
he could have the /pomea grandiflora albt picta car- 
minea folis grgentis marmoratis for the reasonable 
price ot eighteen dollars tor a hundred s eds; or he 
might bave a hundred seeds of the novelty Jp: mea 
hederacea grandiflora atrocarminea intus alba folas 
argenio marmoratis tor about the same tu.a. I think, 
however, that be would get more name than beauty 
of flower.” Mr. Breck does not leave bis readers in 
the dark. He points out the most beautiful and 
available annuals, for common fise: The astor, snap- 
dragon, coreopsis, balsams, Drun:mond phiox- fine 
for masses, mourning bride, marigoli, Couble zinnia, 
nasturtium, sweet alysium, pinks, mig::onetie, larks- 
pur, cockecomb, candytaft, everlasting, portulacca, 
sweet peas, petunia, etc. He also commends the 
morning glory, scarlet bean and hyacinth bean, with 
the climbing nasturtium. These common and easily 
cultivated plants are very beautiful, and invest the 
grounds in which they appear with a richness that 
compensates for all the care they demand. 


The “old school”? doctors of Canada are more lib- 
eral and more just than they are in the States. Here 
the most exclusive feelings are generally entertained, 
and “ death to little pilla ” is the motto nailed to the 
masthead of the old liners. There are, ot course, ex- 
ceptions, where those who are not bigots will admit 
there is ‘‘ something in” Hon«>pathy, or the 
heretical practices - forced to the admission by anal- 
ogous experience with that of the doubter about the 
Gulf Stream, that Dr. Holmes told about, whose 
dipper over the side, proving the warmth of the 
water, satisfied him in spite of his reasonings and 
theories, that the stream was there. In Ontario the 
Allopathic, Hon wopathic and Eclectic schools have 
agreed to unite in one board to grant licenses, agree- 
ing to avoid points of difference in order to secure a 
good general education for all the medical practi- 
tioners in the province. The *‘ old school,” however, 
though liberal, exact the lion’s share, taking twenty 
places on the examining board to the others’ five, 
but the latter fear no unfairness. The union will 
afford a good test of the poesibility of the several 
schools working togetber under a common roof with 
the public good entirely at heart, but we have so 
long witnessed the struggle here, that we confess it 
is a matter in doubt with us, which we shall be very 
glad to see settled, contrary to our usage. Why 
should there be so much acrimony, in a matter of 
such vital importance as the popi lar health among 
those who pri. tess to wish its security? That which 
best eecures the vbject is the best, and how can tl a: 
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be known until it is tried? The heretics on this 
side of the line are fast winning place in spite of 
bigoted opposition. 


7 

There is a good deal of severity and too much truth 
in the following comparison of many ornaments of 
society with the bran-etuffed tenants of the toy-shop: 
*“* There are women who are dolls in al] but the mere 
accident of material. The doll proper is a simple 
strnctare of wax or wood, ‘its knees and elbows 
glued together;’ und the human doll is a complex 
machine of flesh and blood. But, saving such struc- 
tural differences, these women are as essentially dolls 
as those in the bazaar which open and shut their 
eyes at the word of command, enforced by a wire, 
and squeak when you pirch them. There are wo- 
men who seem born into the world only as the play- 
things and make-believes of human life. As impres- 
sive as the waxen creatures in the nursery, no 
remonstrance touches them and no experience 
teaches them. Their final cause seems to be to look 
pretty and to be always in perfect drawing-room 
order. Adoll woman is hopelessly useless, and can 
do nothing with her brains or her hands. In dis- 
tress or sickness she can only sit by you, and look as 
-orrowful as her round smooth tace will permit; but 
she has not a helping suggestion to make—not a 
fraction of practical power to put forth. When a 
man has married a doll wife he has assigned bimeelf 
tq absolute loneliness or a double burden. He can- 
not live with his pretty toy in any more reality of 
sympathy than does a chil! with her puppet. He 
can tell her nothing of his affiirs, nothing of his 
troubles or of his thoughts, because she can impart 
no new idea, even from the woman's point of view. 
Not from want of heart, but from want of brains to 
understand anuther’s life. Is she not a doll? and 
does not the very essence of ber doilhood lie in this 
want of perceptive faculty at all times, both for 
things and feelings? How many men are groaning 
in spirit at this moment over the infatuation that 
made them sacrifice the whcle worth of life for the 
sake of a pretty face and a plastic manner? The 
doil woman is as helpless practically as she is use- 
less morally. If there is any personal danger about, 
she either faints or becomes dazed, according to her 
physiological conditions. Sometimes she is hysteri- 
cal and frantic, and then she is actively troublesome. 
In general, however, she is just so much dead weight 
on band, to be thought for as well as protected—a 
living corpse to be carried on the shoulders of those 
who are struggling for their lives. As a mother, 
indeed, the doll woman is perhaps more uneatisfac- 
tory than in any other character, As for her children, 
she understands neither their moral nature nor 
their physical wants; and beyond a universal ‘O 
naughty!’ if the little ones express their lives in the 
Tampant manner proper to young things, or as 
universal a ‘0, let them have it!’ if there is a howl 
over what is forbidden or unwise, sbe has no idea of 
discipline or management. If they tease her, they 
are sent away; if they are naughty, they are whip 
ped at her request by papa or nurse; if they are ill, 
the doctor is summoned, and they have medicine as 
he directs; but none of the finer and more intimate 
relations usual between mother and child exist in 
the home of the doll mother.” We trust that our 
young lady readers will avoid any tendency to be- 
come “ dolls” We care not how pretty they may 
be, but that they be not dolle is our wish. The 
young husband, besides, should see to it that bis 
wife dees net relapse into dollhood under his folly 
of treating her like one. There is a double danger 
to be avoided. 


They bave Protestant nunneries in England where 
the discipline ts more severe and the penances 
heavier than in the Catholic church. The primary 
object of these is simply to wait upon the sick, and 
are com posed of benevolent females who voluntarily 
unite in communities for this beneficial purpose. 
They soon, however, with their minds narrowed by 
the exclusive idea that occupies it, become ascetic, 
assume a distingnishing costume, and call their 
principal “* Mother” and each other “ Sisters’ with 
a spiritual significance. Their vows bind them for 
life to the practice of their institution, in which im- 
plicit obedience to the “spiritual mother” is the 
first requisite, as ‘all autbority descends from God, 
and superiors bear the image of the divine power of 
Gd, which he vouchsafes to imprint upon them, 
and one who is obedient will obey readily, serving 
Gud.” Unlike the Catholic auns who are responsible 
to an ecclesiastical head, these only look to their 
superior—a like th lves—whose power is 
claimed to be intallible, and hence for mischief great. 
It is the great tenet of their faith that “actions, in 
themselves indifferent, become sanctified when done 
in the spirit of holy obedience,” and believing thus, 
the superiur becomes almost deified. Fanaticism 
could not go much farther than this. The Englieh 
writers call it playing with Pupery. It is not stated 
how many there are of these nunneries, but that 
there were twenty-four in 1848, the belief is that 
their number has materially increased. 








IMPERIAL ETIQUETTE.—At tbe Tuileries concerts, 
in Paris, when the emperor enters, everybody rises 
and bows, and, after he has bowed in return, all sit 
down, and the conductor waves his baton. The con- 
cert begins at once, and there is not a minute be- 
tween any two morceaux. At the end of the first 
part there is an intermission of ten minutes, and 
then off goes the second part. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


TOILETS OF EMPRESSES —A letter from France 
shows that there is a little rivairy between the Em- 
press of France and the Empress of Austria in the 
matter of dress and display cf diamonds. The writer 
says: 

I must not forget diamonds, and here will de- 
acribe the last toilet worn by the empress at tbe last 
Tuileries concert. She was one blaze of gems, but 
had not one in ber hair. By the way, there must be 
some strange lotion for her mej sty’s head, of which 
the secret is unknown to her bald subjects. The 
ermprese’s luxuriant locks area subject of wonder. 
Every one knows she had nothing but a very wide 
parting on her head a few weeks ago, where now the 
capillary system has bristled up roote,and on the 
occasion I sllade to her hair was so thick that it 
formed a toquet from which proceeded a bunch of 
curls of so light and feather like a nature that they 
are by speciaiists called ‘‘ esprit,” probably because 
all the intellectual parts of the brain ooze out into 
the curls. The extreme simplicity of headdress was 
compensated by the display I have mentioned of 
crown diamonds and gems in the emprese’s private 
collection, which were scattered all over her toilet of 
mourning gray. They shone, they sparkled in mass- 
es, in streams,in chains, stars, crescents, ladders; 
they climbed, they clung, and on her neck formed a 
network which covered her shoulders. If the rea- 
son of this exposition is inquired into, I can favor the 
inquisitive with the communication that there is jost 
a shade of womanly emulation in the empress’s bo- 
som, and grand accounts of the Empress of Austria’s 
court ball dress at Vienna having created a flutter 
among our Pompadours, du Barrys, Ninon de l’En- 
clos, etc., Eugenie thought that she could ‘* do” that 
atyle too. Your readers shall judge whether ébe 
Empress of Austria’s toilet was not worthy of envy. 
They must first be informed that Elizabeth of Aus- 
tria is delicately and sweetly imperial], her manners 
stately, her gaze vaporous, ber whole appearance 
distingue—a thing every woman cannot be. Over an 
underskirt of white, floated—well, yea, it waved— 
a tinic of the finest web of gold thread woven 
with the wings of the Indian beetle! It was a toilet 
for a beroine of the Arabian Nights, and looped over 
the white with emeralds and diamonds Of course 
such a display of brilliancy caused a great sensation. 

Their value must have been a million dollars. 


A Hair Tuier.—The New York hair thief is a 
fellow who goes about with a long and sharp pair ot 
shears up his coat-sleeve, realy to slip them down 
into his hand and snip off such female’s head-gear 
as may come within reach. He frequents crowded 
ball-rooms, horse cars and churches, and on more 
than one occasion has obtained entrance to the cham- 
ber of death and shorn the head of the tair corpse. 

A TERRIBLE TRAGEDY.—A criminal court in 
Brunn, Moravia, bas produced a romance of the most 
thrilling sert. A voung man, indicted for murder, 
made a full confession. He loveda girl by the name 
of Veronica. She was a Jewess,and as he wus a 
Catholic her parents forbade their union, at length 
insisting that Veronica should marry one of her own 
faith, whom they bad selected for her. The lovers 
met and wept, but finding no escape the girl suggest- 
ed that they should both die together. The young 
man procured a two-barrelled pistol and loaded it 
heavily with buckshot, and on the day arranged for 
their suicide met his sweetheart outside the village 
and walked with her into the fields. At length they 
seated themselves on a green sward and determined 
there to die. Veronica asked her lover to shoot her, 
but as he }laced the pistol at her breast his courage 
forsook him and be dropped the weapon from his 
hand. Veronica picked it up and placing it at her 
heart compelled him to fire. She sank dead at his 
side, but so overcome by terror was the young man 
that in attempting to sboot himself be only wounded 
his left arm. He had no other ammunition, and be- 
fore he could procure more he was arrested. He has 
been sentenced to death. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gosstrp.—A lady of New 
O: leans whose husband was a defaulter, sold all her 
jewels and other private property tosave him from 
exposure ——New York hasa Bourbon among it, in 
the person of Prince Louis, who bas come there to 
ba married “‘ very privately.” Every one knows 
what that means among the title-worshippers of New 
York good society.——-Not long ago tearing down an 
old English house the workmen came across a secret 
cupboard, in which were found a quantity of dia- 
monds and jewelry to the value of several hundred 
pounds. It is believed that the articles hud not be- 
fore seen the light for centuries ——On the floor of 
the princesses’ gallery in the British House of Com- 
mons was recently found a magnificent diawond 
bracelet. Advertisement and inquiry having filed 
to produce its owner, it was sent to a jeweller fur ap- 
praisal, when it was discovered that the bracelet was 
of gilt copper and the brilliants of rock-crystal, in 
all worth about ten dollars. Now the question is, 
What princess wears such jowelry ?——-A New York 
widow of 40 sues a widower of 50 for $10,000 damag- 
es in refusing to fulfil an engagement of marriage. 
—Sky-blue plush jackets are among the feminine 
signs of spring.——Plainness of dress is decfeed by 
the leaders of fashion in Paris, Flounces, points, 
beads and other trimmings must be abandoned —— 
The courts of Napks have decided that a priest may 





marry. 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


My ReEcoLieoctions OF LoD BYRON: and those 
of Eve- Witnesses of His Lite. New York: Har. 
per & Brothers. 


This work is the production of the celebrated 
Cou ntess Guiccioli, the friend of Byron, who, from 
her intimacy with the poet, awakened the scandal of 
the world. It makes the rough passages in the life 
of the poet very smooth and almost blameless, bring- 
ing a large balance to the credit side of his experi. 
ence. When one has shuffled off life’s mortal cojj 
it will be well if he find a tender and sympathetic 
friend to recall his good qualities and cover ov. r his 
bad ones as the amiable countess has done for hers. 
We think the world has made its mind up about 
Lord Byron too much from prejadice and misrepre- 
sentation. He has been measured from his worst 
points, and bigotry and stupidity bave held the 
measuring chain. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
Pxainxgas Finn, THE Intsh MEMBER. A Novel 


By Anthony Trollope, author of * Orley Farm,” 
etc. New York: arper & Brothers. 


One of Mr. Trollope’s good stories of life, ranning 
through politics, society, rural life and love, and end 
ing in the poorhouse, the hero accepting an appoint- 
ment as Inspector of Irish Poorhovses, marrying 
conventionally and living happily. For sale by A, 
Williams & Co. 

THE COMPLETE Works OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
With a Mem:.ir of His Life, and an Essay on His 
Genius and Writings. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 

The poetical works of Thomas Campbell, one of 
the most charming of English writers, are published 
uniformly with the chesp editions of the poets, sev- 
eral of which have appeared, and more promised. 
It is a very handsome volume to read or for reference, 
and is afforded for fifty cents. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

SNARLEYYOW, OR, THE DOG FIEND. By Captain 


Marryatt, author of “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” 
etc., etc. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


An exciting sea-story, revealing touches of human 
nature and genuine humor that illumine long 
stretches of cruelty and tyranny that appear in the 
British revenueservice. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


THE Farr MAtp oF PERTH. A Romance. By 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New York: D. Appleton 
& Compauy. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


BALLOU'’S MAGAZINE for March gives its usual 
variety of illustrated articles, novelettes, sketches 
and poetry. At $150 per year it affords the c:-eap- 
est supply of light literature in the market, giving 
100 pages in each number. The * Young People’s 
St ry-Teller” department suits the boys and girls 
tip-top, ard gives a good class of reading for young 
people, Published in Boston by Elliott, Thomes & 
Talbot.— South Coventry Register. 





ANECLOTE OF SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Characteristic stories are told of the mental obli- 
quities of Irishmen. Some people call them by a 
harsh name, others good-bumoredly put them down 
to “ blarney.” Sheridan Knowles was one day walk- 
ing with a friend—a well-known L ndon actor—in 
the Strand. Knowles suddenly detaches himself 
from bis friend’s arm, and pours forth a volume of 
hearty salutations on a gentle:nan passing by, whom 
he button-holes on the spot. The gentleman, instead 
of reciprocating, looks somewhat stiff and > ggrieved. 
** No doubt you are glad to see me, Mr. Knowles,” 
says he, “ but I hardly think you have treated me 
with very great courtesy. When I met you last I 
asked you to dinner. You fixed your own day, and 
your own hour. We waited for hours. You never 
put in an appearance, and sent no apology what- 
ever.” “Why bless my soul,” answers the Irish 
dramatist, ‘‘ ye don’t say so! But I’ve such a mem- 
ory. A thousand pardons, a thousand pardons! 
Come now, my friend, when do you dine at home 
again?” ‘* Wednesday, and we shall be delighted to 
see you.” “At what hour?” “Six o’clock.” “Six 
o’clock, done—I’ll be with ye, my boy. God bless 
you!” The gentleman walked off. Sheridan Knowles 
joined his friend. Says Sueridan Knowles to his 
triend, a minute afterwards, “ l’d give ye a thousand 
pounds, me boy, if ye’d tell me who that man is!” 





COULDN'T SEE 1T.—A small, molasses-colored boy 
in a city of the Southwest possessed himself of a co- 
coanut the other day and was shaking it. A ginger- 
bread youth same size was allowed to sbake it also. 
“I golly,” he announced, “it’s holler.” ‘ Alluv 
"ems holler,” remarked experienced molasses. ‘I 
don’t b’lieve that un is,” was the next eager observa- 
tion of gingerbread, ‘‘ break it and see.” Molasses 
couldn't see it in that light, and ging: rbread went 
away mournful, because his curicsity about the 
“holler” business and his taste for cucuanut was 
not gratified. 


“My Lapy CLaRA.”—Mr. Field, of the Museum, 
has brought out with great effect the new piece of 
the author of “School,” called ‘*My Lady Clara.” 
It is destined to have an immense run, and isa much 
more effective piece than “School,” popular as the 
latter was. 








Wirt anv WINE.— Michael Kelly, the once popular 
singer and composer, was in business in the Hay- 
market as a wine merchant, and wrote over bis door, 
“ Michael Kelly, Composer of Music and Importer of 
Wine.” Sheridan suggested the following alteration: 
* Michael Kelly, Importer of Music and Composer of 
Wine; for,’ enid the wit, ‘‘ none of his music is orig- 
ina! and all his wine is, since he makes it himself.” 
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Will find repose w here care pursueth never, 
Nor envy, adder-tongued, Lor lynx-eycd hate. 

A little while and it will all be over,— 
The eager wooing and the cold rebuff; 

The fervid summer-heat, the piercing tempest 

When skies are wintry gray and winds are rough. 

And forms, by greedy sickness dwarfed and wasted, 

4 And hearts, by many a deadly peril prest, 
Will lie as calmly underneath the daisies 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A LITTLE WHILE. 


eee 
BY FANNY STEVENS BRUCE. 





A little while and it will all be over.— 
The morning struggle and the evening fret; 

The trying, weary trying to remember, 
The unavailing effort to forget. 

And feet all strained and hands all galled and fevered, 
With striving some dear wished-for good to wrest 

From Fortune's grudging grasp, will cease their moiling, 
And restless toi] lapse into toilless rest. 


A little while and it will all be over,— 
The noontide glitter and the midnight mist; 
The ready yielding to each fair temptation, 
The weak—ah! weak—endeavor to desist! 
And lips all parched and brows all stained and furrowed, 
In sharp encounters with a thousand foes, 
In some cool nook with‘n the earth's broad bosom 
Will sleep as sweetly as the dreaming rose, 


A little while and it will all be over,— 
The masked day and the unmasked night: 
The show of smiles by light, the tears and moanings, 
When darkness hides the poor, wrung face from sight. 
And tender souls dismayed and timid spirits, 
All bruised and broken on the reefs of Fate, 


As new-born babe upon its mother's breast. 








No. 3.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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THE CLUeRRS: 


A Double Mistake. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 











CHAPTER IV. 


HE city papers had an item 
which at any time would have 
been interesting, but was par- 
ticularly acceptable at this 
time. The spring bad been dull; 
reporters had been at their wits’ 
ends to get that piquant flavor 
of gossip which even the best- 
regulated families like to find 
in their papers; nothing had 


trees on the Common, occur- 
rences that were not unusual 
at that season. This little ro- 
mance was a boon, and they 
made the most of it. A roman- 





tic affair indeed! 


A brother of one of their most respectable citizens 


fifteen years, and had left a large fortune to his 
widow and only daughter. The widow had gone 
crazy, the physicians had prescribed and insisted on 
an asylum, and the friends had sorrowfully consented 


having gone ont in the three o’clock New York train, 
in a state of noticeable agitation. 1 was feared by 
the efilicted and respectable gentleman aforesaid, 
and by his excellent family, that the unfortunate fu- 
gitive lady might do harm either to herself or her 
daugbter. She was very much excited when last 
seen, and of course her journey, made as it was 
under the delusion common in such cases, that she 
was flying from her enemies, would severely i: jure 
her already shattered mind. Detectives were on the 
lookout, and every effort was being made to discover 
the beloved and unfortunate fugitives. 

Indeed, detectives were in chase of the runaways 
from the first hour of their flight, and would have 
taken them immediately if they had got on the right 
scent. To those two ladies in black, who were hur- 
tying Westward to the d ying bed of a father, Blanche 
and her mother owed their escape. Fortunately, 
Blanche had bought their tickets the day before, and 
having reached the depot just in the nick of time, 
their train was going out of the city while Mrs. Amos 
Gilbert was telling the ili news to ber husband, and 
being, for the first time in her lite, sworn at by him. 

It takes temptation to bring out what there is in 
U8; and somebody has said that we all have a devil 
in our hearts. It might be added that some have a 


trisl, though the fight may be @ hard one, good will 
triumph. 





L 


by ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office of 


bappeped but the springing of 
grass and the leaving out of 


had recently died in California, after an abeence of 


A 
totry the remedy. The daughter, an amiable but 
inexperienced young lady, influenced, no doubt, by 
her insane mother, bad planned and executed an 
elopement, It was supposed that they had gone 
Westward, two ladies answering to their description 





hidden angel there also, and that, in the hour of | 


learned of the escape of his sister in-law, and impos- 
sible to believe the latter. He had always disliked 
the woman, he disliked her yet more when she in- 
herited his brother’s wealth; he began to dislike her 
actively when it seemed possible that she could be 
put out of the way; and when she escaped him he 
hated her with a bitter and vindictive hatred which 
no one could have believed him capable of. It was 
all that his wife and daughters could do to keep him 
within decent bounds. 

“You chase her up too much like a criminal, fa- 
ther,”” said Therese, really frightened, ‘They will 
never forgive it, even if others make no comments.” 

“She will never forgive anything,” the father re- 
torted. ‘If we let her go, she will not forgive what 
is past. We can’t make matters worse.” 

** But we may compromise ourselves with others,” 
the daughter persisted. 

“1 know what I am about,” was all the reply she 
got. 

What he said was true, and what he was about was 
this: ‘Who knows,” he thought, “but she might 
have the art to appear perfectly sane when fuund? 
She might be among friends who would protect her. 
They might get up a contrary examination and con- 
vict us of conspiracy. That is possible if she is left 
quiet. But she is on the eve ot insanity. She cannot 
bear much. If she is excited by « hot pursuit, and 
left no time fo recover herselt, she will go wild, and I 
shall be justified.” 

Of course this was said only in Mr. Amos Gilbert’s 
own heart; and it is plain that the spirit that prompt- 
ed the plan was infernal. 

The testimony of the two physicians was taken, the 
case made out, and Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert bad, ac- 
cording to the law, as little right to her liberty as 
any of the vilest criminals hiding from justice. 
Wherever seen, she could be taken. If she should 
subuwit quietly,s0 mucn the better for her; it she 
struggicd, what then? Most maniacs struggle when 
taken. The wilder her straggle, the more passionate 
her protest, then the more crazy was she. All the 
world knows how crazy people act, and nearly, ail 
the world were with Mr. Amos Gilbert. 

One man, however, was not, was not only not with 
him, but was against him, though at present in 
silence. That man was Mr. Geoffrey Deane. In the 
first | lace, it was a matter of feeling with him. A 
thread of romance had been woven into this gentle- 
man’s life by the slight, ancunscivus fingers of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gilbert. Lung years before, while she 
was yet but a schovlgirl, he had seen and been cap- 
tivated by her. Sv cumplete had been his infatuation 
that he would have prc-posed atter but two or three 
days’ acquaiptance, had he not opportunely learned 
of her engagement with Cyril Gilbert. 

It is likely that the young girl may have guessed, 
at least, the admiration of her new triend: but his 
abrupt departure prevented ber thinking it anything 
serious. They did nut meet again till tue lady had 
been several years married, and the gentleman was 
settled in the city as a lawyer. Then Mr. Deane bad 

ght an acquaint , curious to see again the 
girl who had once sv moved his heart. Curicsity 
soon gave way to artrange. feeling. He found her 
more attractive than ever, and he found her mis- 
mated. He felt his danger. There was no honorable 
way but retreat; and after a short struggle with 
himself, he had given up the acquaintance and de- 
voted himself entirely ts business. Again the image 
had become dimmed in his miud, but no other had 
replaced it. 

Now everything was changed. There was no 
longer any reason why he should try to avoid or for- 
get her: but a barrier more terrible than any that 
had heretofore separated them had now arisen. An 
insane person is no longer entirely huwan. The vic- 
tim of this awful calamity dwells in another world. 
Love them as we may, ail sympathy is at an end. 
We cannot tollow them into the labyrinths in which 
they wander, moaning and shrieking. We cannot 
see that on which their eyes look; the voices to which 
they listen are unheard by us. We love them, we 
cling to them, but they know us not; and after 
a while our love hides itself beneath a shield of unut- 
terable pity not unmiinyled with fear. 

Mr. Geoffrey Deane experienced this revulsion of 
feeling. The beautiful image that for so many years 
had stood within its shrine in his heart, a fair and 
sweet divinity, distant and unattaixzable asa star, 
now became something awtul to bim. He longed to 
help her, yet he shrank from meeting her; shrank 
from seeing thise eyes look strangely on him, and 
hearing those lps speak incoherent words. True, 
there bad been no sign of anything like insanity in 
her manner of addressing him frum the carriage, at 
their last meeting; but he kuew the vagaries of the 
insane. 

For all this, however, he did not the less suspect 
Mr. Amos Gilbert of interested motives, or condemn 
him lees for that rancor which he plainly perceived. 

** Poor Elizabeth! bow she needs a tender and pro- 
tecting friend!” he thought. 








CHAPTER V. 


NOWBERE does the autumn bring more splendor 
than in the State of Maine. Leave the coast and go 
northward among ber mingled forests, where the 
scarlet maple breaks in flame egainst the sombre 
pine, where the crimson feathers of the mountain- 
ash are tossed by the faint fall wind, where the ouks 
stand batbed in their own royal blood, and the elms 
and beeches scatter gold without the asking; where 


It would bave been easy to believe the former vines flicker like fire along the ground, or creep up | 
sserti n in the case of Mr. Amos Gilbert when he the fadeless, bloomless evergreens, burning but not he said; ‘‘ but be is willing enough to keep us to- 





consuming. Thereare happy spots in these localities, 
where from some hill-top you may look upon a wide 
landscape tbat is like aseaot fused rainbows No 
dwelling in sight, only a thread or spot of glist-nigg 
water here and there. the rest billows softly rolled, of 
every imaginable color, flooding the whole vast space 
from horizon to horizon, undulating in full, slow 
waves against the sky, flowirg down the sky-rim, it 
seems, and sweeping the world over. Such a spit 
we lead the reader to, in the northern part of one of 
the eastern counties. There is no village within 
thirty miles, only a little cluster of houses now and 
then, then long stretches of uninhabited woods, with 
only here and there a little clearing and house. 

Standing on the slight rise where John Burbank 
had built his new frame house, you could see nothing 
but crimson, and gold, and scarlet, and purple, in all 
shades and degrees of brilliancy. If any house was 
near, the trees bid it. Not even a smoke trauspired, 
Indeed, the nearest house was a littls farm three 
miles off. In another direction, straight through the 
woods, another embryo farm nesilod among its 
stumps, and five miles away was a Lawlet, advuzen or 
so houses clustered about a meeting-house. Witha 
good glass, John Burbank could see from his place 
the gilded vane just above the trees; but withuut g 
glass not a dwelling was visible, nur a sign of human 
neighborhood. 

Little did he or his happy, thrifty wife care for 
that. They had their new house, the fruit of lung 
years of bard labor, the fruition of many years’ hope; 
they had their cows, their garden, their wheat and 
potato fields, their corn and their cabbages, and their 
orchard, and their strawberry-bed. They had their 
tive hives of bees, their flucks of geese and chickens 
aud turkeys. What did they careif there was no 
town within thirty miles? and what was it to them 
if they had to ride or walk five miles to the little 
hamlet mentioned above to get a letter or a newspa- 
per, or to hear asermon? Nuthing at all. They 
were contented and happy as they were. They had 
a big tamily Bible, and a hymn-bvuk, and on Sundays 
could pray and sing and preach for themselves. They 
did not get a letter once inacat’s age, and as to 
newepapers, they never got oue till it was at least a 
fortnight, ottener a month old, except in time of the 
presidential election. Then Mr. Burbank grew con- 
scious that he was a power in the land which he saw 
80 little of, that he had a vote to deposit which might 
have its iufluence on matters in that feverish, bus- 
tling world that was to him like a dream; then he 
read sedulously the local organ of the party which 
he bad adopted as his own; and on «lection days, 
dressed in his best, he went solemnly to the town- 
meeting held in the little white meeting-house, and 

then and there voted with all the dignity and gravity 
the occasion warranted. 

Hig only cther expeditions were of less public im- 
portance indeed, but of more personal consequence 
to him, and thcse were his semi-aunual visits to the 
town of Mandeville, where every spring he went for 
seeds, farming tools, or anything he might need in 
his turest dumain; and every tail went again to dis- 
pose of his crops. These were great occasions with 
him, and furnished themes for conversation during 
the succeeding six months. 

As Mr. Burbank stood in the rough path before 
his house one fair September morning, he heard 
voices and Jaughter in the road below, aud presently 
three gentlemen came in sight, and as he stared at 
them, astonished by the unusual apparition, they in 
turn stared at him, and when they reached the path 
that led to his house, after hesitating a moment, 
walked up toward him. These men were roughly 
dressed, and carried rifles on their shoulders; but 
they had an air which this country man knew be- 
longed to a different class from his. Two of the 
strangers were young men, and they stragzled 
slowly up the path, looking about them carelessly, 
stopping here and there to say a laughing word. The 
third was older, might be between forty and fifty, 
and was as noble a specimen of manhood as one could 
wish to see, tall, upright and muscular. There was 
a frank, bright smile on his handsome face as he 
promptly approached the farmer, and his vuice had 
a peculiar tone, a ringing softness, if the words do 
not contradict each other. 

‘Plenty of deer about here, sir?” he asked, bis 
bright, keen eyes scanning the farmer’s face in one 
brief glance. 

“ Well, yes,” the other replied slowly; “‘ they are 
pretty plenty.” 

“Any danger of our trespassing?” asked the 
stranger, noticing the lack of cordiality. 

*O no!”—in the same unwilling way. ‘ There 

are deer enough for everybody. I guess you'll find 
*em pretty thick over that way,”’ pointing across the 
road. 
** Thank you, sir!” the stranger said, with unabat- 
ed courtesy. ‘‘ Now another question and 1 am gone. 
If we should get belated, and be too tired to get back 
to the Corner below, will you keep us to-night? We 
can put up with pretty rough fare.” 

*¢ 1’1]1 do the best I can for you,” said Mr. burbank, 
softening, remembering with pride that though their 
house was only shingled and not yet clapboarded on 
the outside, and only latbed but not plastered inside, 
still they had two spare chambers with beds in them, 
and various little househeld adornments which be 
was willing to astonish the eyes of these supercilious 
city folks with. 

The stranger smiled, said another “ Thank you!” 
touched the brim of his hat, and turned to rejoin his 
companions. 

“ He’s rather sulky about our ranging the forest,” 


night. He recommends that side of the road, and 
therefore I mean to take this. * You can do as you 
like.” 

“7 move th» t we separate,” one of the cthers said. 
“ Dexter, here, wouldn’t ki)] anything for the world. 
His rifle isa ruse, a mere pretext to come with us. 
He will trighten the creatures away while we are 
taking aim. You may go your way; | will trostingly 
follow the direction of our grouty rustic, and Dek 
m ay romence abvut in searcheof nymphs.” 

“Very well,” said the one referred to as Dexter. 
“T will take this side of the road, and keep within 
call of our leader. Let him lock out that he doesn’t 
shoot any of my nymphs.” 

They laughingly separated, the elder gentleman 
plunging straight into the woods a little beyond the 
farmhouse. James Savin tock an opposite direction, 
and Dexter Grey, with his rifle slung easily over his 
shoulder, walked on up the beautitul country road. 
His friend had rig! tly said that bis rifle was but 
@ pretext. You could see that in the dreamy, deli- 
cate face, in the lingering step, in the eyes that roved 
from tree to flower, and brook, and light and shade, 
and cloud, not with the keen glauce of the hunter, 
but the loving glance of the artist. If he listened, it 
was for brook-vvuices aud bird-songs, not for the feet 
of game. 

Presently, having walked a few rods, he spied a 
narrow path at the right, and, following the lure 
that seemed to beckon and promise, he turned aside 
into it. The other steps had died away; he heard 
only the wild wood sounds, and the mvffied fall pt his 
own feet on the mossy path. All was silence and 
glowing beauty. The branches, splendid with color, 
and not yet dried from their night-bath, half dew, 
half frost, pressed close and touched him on either 
side as he passed by. A little brook ran bubbling be- 
side bim, seeming to challenge him to a race which 
he was tvo indolent to take. Late Lirds were chirp- 
ing abut. 

The young man paused, took off bis bat, and let 
the cvol, rich air play through his careless, cluste:- 
ing flaxen locks. ‘ 

* This is too beautiful!” he said, drawing in a long 
breath. ‘‘ Why should I go another step? Let them 
chase thedeer; I will find here what is worth a thou- 
sand times more.” 

He flung his hat aside, leaned his rifie againrta 
tree, and threw himself down on a mossy bank by the 
brookside, leaning to dabble his bands im the laugh- 
ing water. As he sat there, 1 st in some summer 
dream, he heard a light :t..p not tar away, and looked 
quickly up, expecting to see a deer or fox. Fist 
there was a flutter of some light drapery, then a 

young girl came slowly along the path toward him, 
but without seeing him. She was simply dressed, 
ard wore nothing on her head save ber own heavy 
braids of coal-black hair; but for all that she did nut 
look like a rustic. She carried her young head with 
an air of unconscivus pride and command, she set 
her foot like one who is used to have people stand 
out ot her way, and those delicate and high-bred 
features surely were not the features of a common 
country-girl. She carried a large bunch of beautiful 
evergreens, hulding them to her with ber left haud 
and arm, which were white and beautifully formed; 
and as she walked sluwly, she paused at every tew 
steps and looked right and Jeit, as thor gh searching 
to increase her tture, but she did net look forward 
on the path. She was within a few steps of the 
young man betore she saw hia, and met that earnest, 
halt-incredulous gaze with which he had watch d 
her approach, as though he alm ost believed her to be 
@ creation of his own imagination, a tancy of one of 
the nym phs his friend bad accused him of gving in 
search of. 

But as those eyes fell on him, he started up. No 
one could feel the direct gaze of a pair of eyes like 
those and fancy that his imagination had conjured 
up the radiance that dazzled him. Neither could be 
tail to perceive a startling reality in the deathly 
paleness that overrpread the tace of the girl as she 
saw @ stranger. Shertod rooted to the spot, atter 
tre firet start, perfectly mutionless, ber bana clasping 
still more closely to ber the verdant burden she bore, 
her eyes fixed on bim. 

** 1 entreat you not to be alarmed,” he said, hastily, 
almost frightened himeelf at the effvct of his pres- 
ence. “lf 1 am intruding, 1 will immediately leave 
you.” 

‘“* What are you here for?” she demanded, as im- 
periously as if she had found him uniuvited at her 
own fireside. 

“Tcame hanting,” he answered, half angry, balf 
amused. ‘“ My two friends are now in chase of the 
deer, while I—” he paused a moment, then added 
with a saucy smile, “1 am parleying with the tawn.” 

She lvoked at him intently, piercingly, as if to de- 
tect any meaning which might be hidden under his 
careless words. 

**] thought that these woods were free,” he re- 
sumed, astonished by her manner. “lf I had known 
that Diana end her nympbs bad p jon, 1 should 
bave built an altar and offered sacrifice betore enter- 
ing on the charmed regions. Is it tov late? The in- 
cense is all ready. Cannot I propitiate the powers 
now? May I not at least be assured of torgivencss 
for my involantary intrusion?” 

She bad been standing, pale, frowning, irresolute, 
half listening to bim, halt pondering her own 
thoughts, not fully realizing bis badinage, till, aiter 
averting her eyes a moment at his last speech, she 
looked back and caught his laughing, puzzled, mock- 
inz expression. 

“Pshaw!” she exclaimed poutingly, and, turning 








her back upon him, with a petulant fling, began to 
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He looked eagerly after her, scarcely restraining 
himself from following. What a poise of the bead! 
What a tread! What a lithe waist and what hair! 
Could he let this vision escape him thus? 

Even as he took a step fur ward, half unconsciously, 
drawn by the eyes and the heart, she hesitated in 
her firm walk, stopped, turned, l»okel at him one 
instant, then began slowly and falterinyly to return, 
her head a little drooping now, her pale face blush- 
ing, scarce daring to lift her eyes to his. 

Dexter Grey had seen beautiful girls and women, 
and had been smiled on by them. The handsome 
young author was, indeed, in some danger of being 
spoiled by their petting. But never in his life had he 
experienced such a thrill of rapturous delight as 
when he saw that beautiful girl turn and come back 
to him with her drooping, binshing face. He would 
not go a step to meet ber, lest he should shorten the 
delight of seeing her slow approach. 

At a little distance from him she stopped. 

*“*T have a favor to ask,” she said. 

“Anything!” he exclaimed. ‘ You will make me 
happy by asking of me any service, however dif- 
ficult.” 

She looked up at him with an arch, almost a co- 
quettish glance. Evidently her fear was a!l gone 

**O, the service I have to ask should not be a diffi- 
cult one for a gentleman,” she said. “I only ask 
your silence. Please not to mention to any person 
that you have seen me here, and do not seek to find 
out who I am.” 

He hest ted. It was the hardest promise she 





could have exacted, for his resolve had been instanta- 


of meeting her again. 

“1 am in earnest,” she said, gravely, her smile 
and color fading again. ‘ This is no trifle with me, 
but a matter of importance. If I do not mistake, sir, 
in taking you for a gentleman, you will give me the 
promise I require.” 

She looked commandingly at him as she spoke, 
her head uplifted again, all the captivating softness 
quite gone. 

**] besitated only because, brief as my glimpse of 
you has been, I could not lightly promise to lose all 
trace of you again,” he said, hastily. ‘‘I promise 
what you ask, but at the same time I assure you that 
the promise isa hard one to give, and that I shall 
often and always be temyted to break it in order to 
trace and meet again one whom, once seen, I can 
never forget.” 

The eyes of the gir) had drooped while he spoke, 





and her haughty mouth had softened slightly. As. 
he ended, and stood looking eagerly and earnestly at 
her, she lifted those lustrous eyes again, gave him a 
fleeting and inexplicable glance, half haughty still, | 
but with a touch of kindness, a faint gleam of co- 
quetry, mocking, inviting and denying all at the same | 
time. The glance was almost over her shoulder as 
she turned away again, a soft-toned “Thank you!” ; 
floated back to him, and the beautiful wood-nymph 
bounded lightly away, and before he had well got 
breath again, had disappeared in the woods. 

The young man did not resume his reclining posi- 
tion. He was too much excited for that. At the 
same time he was too honorable to follow bis en- 
chantress even a step beyond the turn around which 
she had disappeared. But he walked slowly to the 
spot where ste had stood, lingered there, and 
watched, then, smiling faintly at his own infatua- 
tion, stooped to touch with a caressing hand the |! 
print her small fect had made in the moist path. 

Meantime, his elder companion, quite oblivious of 
nymphe, was ip chase of adeer. The fleet creature 
escaped him, but another arpeared, and yet another. 
The woods seemed alive vi 1 them, but the plenty 
was embarrassing. While he hesitated an instant 
to decide in which direction to aim, whether at that 
noble stag that paused for a breath half out of sight 
among the treez, or the other that was flying past 
his elbow, both were gone. He experienced the em- 
barrassment of Captain Macheath, and more than 
once wished that t’other dear charmer were out of 
the way till the first was captured. Then, with des- 
perate decision, he fired into a family group, and 
brought down the fawn. 

*“ Poor creature!” he thought, as the sobbing doe 
hung over her dead offspring, refusing to save her- 
self. ‘I didn’t mean that shot for your young one, 
my wild mother. It was a useless cruelty.” 

But pity was short-lived. A pair of lofty horns 
glanced by, a gray shape, fleet as the wind, flitted 
across his path, and again the spirit of the hunter 
was up. 

It was late afternoon when he found himself too 
weary to continue his sport, and began to look about 
him and think of returning. He had to guess his di- 
rection from the long rays of sunset light that poured 
through the trees, for the road was westward, and 
the house where he was to find refuge was south- 
ward; but how many a weary mile he knew not. 
The ardor of the hunt had led him much further 
than he had intended to go. 

“IT may have to sleepin the woods,” he thought, 
looking about him. ‘ But I don’t care much for 
that, though a rheumatism caught on the damp 
ground may more than counterbalance the romance 
and novelty of the situation. If, now, I could be as 
fortunate as James Fitzjames, and come upon a 
lovely Ellen of the lake to conduct me to her sylvan 
ab de!” 

It was a weary way, and though the hunter was 
in the prime vigor of manhood, and had a powerful 
and athletic frame, the distance told on him, and ev- 








a step became a burden. Besides, he knew not how 


far he might yet have to go. The red sunset died 
out of the forest aisles, slipped up the tree trunks, 


| 


t the foliage in a flame, then faded into the air. | entrance. 


hage mastiff growlirg beside her, stood Blanche 
Gilbert, her form erect, her eyes flashing, barring 
Just behind her stood her mether, with 


adows began to grow out of the ground, to steal . her star'led eyes fixed on their late visitor, and her 


behind the rocks, to multiply everywhere. Light, 
hurrying feet of unseen animals snapped the dry 
twigs, and came and went in every direction. The 
long dreary bow] of the wolf came shivering through 
the woods from far away. 

“ By Jupiter! I wish vp. yself well in shelter with a 
decent supper and bed in prospect,” said the trav- 
eller, shrugging bis shoulders. ‘ This is a little too 
romantic for aman of my years and habits; and I 
don’t believe I would ever have fancied the company 
of such bowlers as those. Where can I be?” 

He hastened on, but when the stars began to falter 
out in the sky overhead, there was still no sign of 
road nor house. The shadows deepened, andin the 
pathless woods he stumbled continually over stones, 
roots and fallen trees. He was about to give up, and 
look about tor some spot where he might rest for the 
night, fearful lest he might, by some mistake, be go- 
ing from, rather than to his goal, when he sawa 
twinkle of light through the trees. The sight re- 
yived his courage, and, not doubting that it was what 
he sought, he walked lightly, but warily, toward it, 
mindful of the snags in bis path. 

The evening was now fallen, and the stars shone 
in unrivalled splendor through the moonless sky. 
There was a faint, titful breeze that slept, then rose 
with an uneasy atir and sigh, only to sleep again. 

As he approached tne light, the traveller began to 
doubt if he might not be mistaken. The house he 


neous not to leave the neighborhood till he had found | had seen in the morning was near the read, and 
out all be could about her, and secured the promise | though this was, as he stood, at his left, he was not 


in the road, nor in sight of it. Moreover, as he drew 
nearer, he perceived that the dark outlines of the 
building visible as he stooped low, were nut those of 
a framed house, but of a small log-cabin. 

“No matter,” he thoug'it. ‘ Even if they are In- 





hands pressed to her heart. 

*“* Do not be frightened, I entreat!’”’ he said, hasti- 
ly. “My coming here was entirély accidental. I 
recognized you through the window, and I could not 
go on without speaking to you. It is true that I 
bad got lest in the woods. I did not dare to tell you 
at first that I wished to speak with you. Beassured 
of my friendsbip, dear Mrs. Gilbert!” 

As bespoke, Blanche’s face had gradually softened, 
and retreating into the room, holding the door open, 
she gave him opportunity to enter. 

** You are alone?” she asked; but before he had 
time to answer, her mother had advanced with buth 
her hands extended. 

“You are welcome!” she said, with earnest and 
graceful emphasis. ‘You have proved yourself a 
friend whom we can trust. I am happy to sce you, 
sir.” 

He looked at her in delighted surprise as she push- 
ed achair forward for him, and waved him toward 
it. Where were the signs of insanity in ber face or 
herair? Wastbis the woman whom even yet the 
often-bz filed officers of the law were seeking as one 
unfit for liberty, one whom the pub‘ic safety and the 
safety of her own child reqiired should be shut up? 

She met bis look, and interpreted it. 

** You are thinking that I have perhups recovered,” 
she said, sighing heavily as she sank into ber chair 
again. ‘* Well, in one way I have, in another I did 
not need recovery. I never was insane, Mr. Deane.” 

As she said this, she raised her eyes, brimming 
over with tears, to his, her lip quivered, and her 


; Countevance expressed a subdued pain and bitter- 


ness. 
“I believe you!” he exclaimed, fervently. ‘‘ For- 
give me that I was for a moment imposed on by their 


diane, I must ask tor shelter, unless they can direct slanders. I had no means of knowing; and, besides, 


me to a house near by. I am about used up.” 

No fences obstructel his passage, and soon he found 
himself in the rear of a small log house whose one 
square window had been his beacon. 

In acity, or town, his action would not have been 


conventionally correct; but in the night, and in that | 
wild place, any degree of caution seemed justifiable. | their visitor her hand, with quite as cordial a wel- 
He softly approached the window and looked in. As | come as her mother had given. “I hope that you 
he did so, he started, and an exclamation escaped | have suffered no inconvenience on account of it.” 


his lips. Instead of a rough apartment with its 


| I gould not credit such iviquity as a false ac- 


cusation.”” 

Mra. Gilbert leaned her head upon her hand, and 
looked sadly into the tire. 

‘We owe our escape to yon, sir!” said Blanche, 
who had secured the door, and now came to offer 


** Oddly enough,” he said, smiling, “no one bas 


smoky walls of hewn logs, and coarse inmates, the thougbt to question me. The only person in the 
belated traveller looked upon a scene that was at counting-room when we went throug was too busy 


once pictureeque and retined. 
the wall next him, and the fire gleamed with ruddy 
brilliancy over everything in the room, making them 
as light as by day. The walls were, doubtless, 





The fireplace was in | to notice us. 


Blanche to answer. 


lam impatient to know how you got 
off.”” 

He looked at Mrs. Gilbert, but she smilingly left 
She had got so accustumed to 


rough beneath, but they were hung extirely with a | leaning on this intrepid daughter of hers in days 
light striped chintz of red and white. A curtain of when her own strength was insvfficient, that the 


the same partly concealed the alcove, but was slight- 


habit continued when there was no longer ary neces- 


ly parted to givea glimpse of a snow-white bed | sity for it. 


inside. Cushions of the same striped cloth were 


“ We came directly to Mandeville,” the girl said, 


lain in the pretty rustic chairs like those made by | “arriving there at right. We hada trusty friend 
the Indians. The floor was white and bare, and | with whom we took refuge, and remained concealed 
dark on its whiteness lay crouched against the closed ' a few days. ‘This triend of ours wasa poor wowan 
door, an enormous black watch-dog. A second cur- 
tain at the end of the room opposite the bed seemed | ried up bere in the country to a Mr. Burbank who 


to conceal a work or store-room. There was a rude, 


who bad once worked fcr us. Ske had a sister mar- 


lives close by us, and we came tothem. They gave 


snowy-covered table in one corner, piled with books | us this cabin in which they used to live themeelves, 


and flowers, and bunches of flowers, evergreens and | and they have protected us all summer. 
; autumn leaves hung everywhere. 


Opposite the win- 
dow, and facing it and the fire was a small table on 
which was set a lamp, and witb it a few books and a 
work-basket; and beside the table, in an arm-chair 
sat a lady. This lady wae slight and elegant in 
figure, and dressed in deep black. Everything she 
wore showed dainty tastes, and the power to gratify 
them. Her small feet, advanced on a cushion, were 
delicately slippered, her full, dark curls were con- 
fined by a jet band, and comb, the handkerchief that 
lay in her lap was of gossamer lawn. She sat look- 
ing absently into the fire, that lent a glow to her 
otherwise pale face, playing rosily over every ex- 
quisite and delicate outline, flickering in the steady 
lustre of the brilliant dark eyes, detiving the smooth 
curve of the brows, the beautiful rounding of the 
dimpled chin. You would not have thought ot this 
woman’s being forty years of age, and passe, but as 
having reached perfection, then stopped there, be- 
coming on the instant immortal. Health, not robust, 
but a delicate vigor, was rounding her outlines, 
steadying her nerves, ttrengthening her heart. The 
gazer saw that in the calmness of her manner, in 
her slow, gentle motions when she stirred, in the 
faint sweet smile with which she replied to some re- 
mark of the beautiful girl who had been flitting 
about the room, apparently completing her house- 
hold arrangements. 

The gentleman looked only long enough to recover 
from his first astonishment, and convince himself 
that what he saw was no illusion; then he promptly 
went round to the door and knocked. 

A growl from the dog was the only answer. He 
waited a@ moment, then repeated his summons. 
There was the sound of a basty word inside, thena 
clear voice asked ‘‘ Who is there?” 

**One who is: lost in the woods, and seeks for food 
and shelter,” was the answer. 

“We are not able to receive you,” the voice re- 
plied. ‘But you will find a house ten minutes’ 
walk from here, follow the path from the door.”’ 

“Tam a friend, and wish to speak with the lady 
of the house,” continued the traveller. 

* Your name!” exclaimed the vuice within. 

** Geoffrey Deane.” 

The door was unbarred, and within it, with the 


| 





If any 
stranger cane in the neighborhood, they gave us 
warving, and we kept our house closed. Thie morn- 
ing they sent us word thata party of hunters were 
about. Word was sent while I was out, and I had 
met one of them. We thought they must all be 
gone by this time.” 

‘+ Witata position for you!” exclaimed the gentle- 
man. “It is scandalous that you should bave been 
compelled to stay in such a place as this. If I had 
known—” 

**O, it was better,” Blanche said. ‘“ Mamma was 
really very ill and nervous, and this was just what 
she needed. The rest, the pure air and exercise, the 
close union with nature, have together healed her. 
Besides, all our anxieties are over. What in the 
past tormented mamma, cannot now trouble her. 
Last spring was a time of shocks, a transition time, 
Now we are prepared to take our rights ” 

Mrs. Gilbert lifted her head at this, and turned on 
her visitor a face full of determination and confident 
will. 

*“*T hope that no one will presume to oppose as,”’ 
sbe said, smilingly. ‘‘ But if they should, may I ask 
if we can depend on your professional help?” 

He responded with an earnest assurance of any 
help it might be in his power to give. 

Blanche left them to themselves, withdrawing a 
littie and listening to their talk. How delightful it 
was at last to hear her mother talking with a gentle- 
man, and talking like any other lady, only more 
charmingly! to hear of former meetings with this 
very man, before sorrow had touched her, or touched 
her deeply, to hear of her mother’s schooldays. 
Tears rusbed into the girl’s eyes. Surely better days 
were dawning for them after.all their sorrows. 

But while they talked, she fell into a dream, in 
which a pair of clear gray eyes looked earnestly into 
hers, and a marly voice said as earnestly, “ once 
seen, I can never furget you.” 

Blanche was too pretty and too coquettish not to 
have heard even in her short life a great many lover- 
like speeches, but nothing had ever haunted her 
like this. She sat there utterly forgetful of her 
company or her whereabout, going over the morn- 
ing’s interview, recalling looks, and tones, and words, 
till Mr. Deane rose to leave them. They followed 








him to the door, pointed out the way to him, offereq 
their handsat parting, and looked after bim till he 
was out of sight. 

Then, as they returned to their room, Blanche 
thought to sa:, ‘' By the way, mamma, what a very 
bandsome man Mr Geoffrey Deane is.’’ 

Mrs. Gilbert looked quickly at her daughter, 
“Was that what you were thinking: f while you 
were so silent?’’ she asked, with an odd smile, “1 
noticed that you said nothing.” 

“Why, yes, mamma, part of the time,” saiq 
Blanche, turning aay. 

Mrs. Gilbert went to the window, and, flinging it 
open, Jeaned ont into the night a moment. Then 
she turned her glowing face inward. 

“ We will fling off this bondage now, my child!” 
she exclaime!, proudly. “Our concealment hag 
been long enuugh. We have friends and power, | 
am no longer afraid. We will go back and take our 
place in the world. Gd willing, aiter our long sor- 
row, we will at last be happy.” 

Blanche looked at her mother in delight. It wag 
like the bursting forth of a butterfly from its coco:.n, 
Mrs. Gilbert had been slowly and quictly gaininy, 
preparing for a new life, and now, by s.me magic 
touch, the last fetter of her weakness fell off, and 
she stood free. Perhaps the knowing that a strong 
and determined man stood ready to do battle tur her 
was the only thing needed. That she now had. 

‘* My dear,” she continued, atter a time, “ do not 
fear fur me any longer. Whatever strange, malig- 
nant power has been holding me, has now loosened 
its hold. Iam myselfagain. How strange it seems, 
all the nightmare of the last months, the last years, 
indeed. How we have fled and hid ourselves like 
wild beasts, or criminals! It is a shame; but it is 
ended.” 

There was but little sleep for the two that night. 
The world, freedom, happiness, wealth, were all be- 
fore them. They were like captives newly released 
from prison, breathing in gasps the first pure airs of 
liberty. 

In the morning they rore early, and put their little 
place in order, going about with a silent excitement, 
too full of the future so near them to be able to 
speak of it. 

They had been ready, and waiting nearly an bour, 
when at length they saw their expected visitor ap- 
proaching. Then Blanche started, for Mr. Deane 
was not alone. 

** Who can it be?” said Mrs. Gilbert, with a slight 
return of apprehension, rather the effvct of habit, 
than any real fear. 

** it must be one of his hunting party, mamma,” 
said Blanche, blushing that she should be for the 
tirst time disingenuous with her mother, yet unable 
to tell the truth. “ Yuu know we need no longer 
tear. The more friends we have, the better.” 

“True,” said the mother, recovering her self- 
possession. 

Never before had those wild old woods and that 
rough and lonely cabin witnessed such a meeting. 
Looking on, one might remember stories of court 
ladies and gallants marquerading in forests of the 
old world. It was the perfection of exquisite culture 
in the perfection of unadulterated nature, but so 
barmonivus the difterence, that one saw at once the 
truth of the axiom that the highest art is that which 
most nearly approaches the highest nature. If Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gilbert had leon standing on the thresh- 
old of @ palace, she could not have received her 
visitors with more supreme and elegant sel{-pos- 
session. 

The interview was a long one, and befure it was 
half over, the two couples had separated. The law- 
yer remained with the elder lady to settle definitely 
the details of her affairs; the younger gentleman 
withdrew with Blanche to a litt:e distance to listen 
to her story from her own lips. Conventionality ard 
@ foolish and needless reserve were quite thrown 
aside. Ove side of their story was nvtorious; this 
man was a friend; it was but fitting that she should 
tell him the other side. Not a word was said of their 
having met befcre, not a touch of gallantry or 
coquetry marred their int rcourse; they spoke like 
strangers who might become friends, and whom un- 
usual circumstances had inspired with unusual 
confi:ience in each other. 

It was past noon when the gentlemen went. They 
were to goin the afternoon to Mandeville, and from 
there return immediately to Buston to prepare the 
way for the c.ming of Mre. Gilbert and her daugh- 
ter. Mr. Deane had <ffered them the hospitality 
and protection of his house; but Mrs. G Ibert pre- 
ferred a hotel. A carriage was to be sent from 
Mandeville for them, and they would follow their 
friends to Boston within the week. 

The twolaiies accompanied their visitors a litile 
way on the path, stopping at the boundary of the 
garden. 

“* Good-by for a few days, till I see you in Boston,” 
Mr. Deane said, extending his hand to the widow. 
“T am only surry that we cannot accompany you.” 

She gave him her hand, but with a certain cere- 
monious courtesy, then turned to take leave of his 
companicn with an air far more cordial. Mr. Grey 
was scarcely satisfied with the adieu of Blanche, 
feeling it too careless; and a twinge of jealousy 
canght him an instant as he saw with what a smile 
and blush she turned to take Mr. Deane’s hand. She 
seemed, indeed, to have taken at once to this gentle- 
man, and he to ber. There was an easy and event 
affectionate confiience in the manner of both which 
the other two could not but notice, Blanche looked 
up with smiling, shining eyes, into the handsome 
face ot Gecftrey Deane, and allowed her hand 
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linger in his, and he bent on her a look that was 
almtt too pleased and kind for mere friendship. 
Moreover, though she had merely bowed to the 
younger man’s expressed hope that they might soon 
meet again, she volunteered a cordial wish to Mr. 
Deane. 

« | hope to see you very soon,” she said. 
they went. 

“Mr. Deane advises that we go immediately to 
the Burbanks, and stay there till we start,” Mrs. 
Gilbert said. ‘‘ But I would ratber stay in our little 
pird’s-nest. What do you say, Blanche?” 

«| quite agree with you, mamma,” Blanche said. 
«« But I want to see all I can of these good friends of 
ours before we go. And here comes Mrs, Burbank 
now, with a face full of delight; gocd creature!” 


And 80 





CHAPTER VI. 


Mr. AMOS GILBERT'S business had suffered some- 
what that summer frum bis devotion to his sister-in- 
law’s case. Not only had he kept the officers of the 
law in search of her, but he had himself taken sev- 
eral journeys in pursuit of trails which led to noth- 
ing. The trouble told on him. A hard, dogmatic 
wan like him does not like to be baffled so, and he 
had grown thin, and pale, and, as his own family 
called it, savage. He was too deeply in to retreat. 
Besides, he could regard it as a matter of duty and 
imperative bueiness. With Blanche a minor, and 
the mother incompetent under the law to be either 
ber daughter's or ber own guardian, he had been 
appointed the guardian of both, and a great deal of 
responsibility rested on him. The world expected 
that be would find his brother’s wife and daughter, 
and tke care of them. 

To be sure, he had the help of Mr. Willis. That 
gentleman bad, indeed, quite forgotten his haste to 
return to California, had forgotten it so far as to en- 
ter into business with Mr. Gilbert. Perhaps it was 
the attractions of one of Mr. Gilbert’s fair daughters 
that bad decided him; but he bad settled himself in 
B: ston, and was @ constant visitor at the Gilbert 
house, and in constant consultation with Mr. Gil- 
bert concerning the business of the missing heirs of 
Mr. Gilbert’s brother. 

It was not an unpleasant position for the elderly 
bachelor to find himgelf surrounded by three beauti- 
ful young ladies, who received him with sisterly 
cordiality, and made their home like a home to him, 
particularily when he more than suspected that he 
had but to ask, and either of the three would be 
willing to enter into nearer than sisterly relations 
with him. When all were together, he treated them 
with the strictest impartiality; but each one could 
have told that when alone with him they had found 
him more sentimental and loverlike. Perhaps they 
did tell each uther. They were frank enough in their 
family councils not to have any very great reticence 
on this subject, particularly as it was, after all, no 
question of ‘ Love’s young dream,” but merely of 
the advantageous settlement of one of a troupe of 
daughters who, handsome and talented as they were, 
did not seem to go off very well in the matrimonial 
market. Maybe the walls of the sister’s chamber 
could have teld of bitter words, teunts and recrim- 
inations, had those walls possessed tongues as well as 
ears. Maybe when, on the morning after he had 
slyly pressed Miss Helen’s band, Miss Lucy was ill 
with headache, and could not appear in the parlor 
when he called, temper and jealousy had something 
to do with the indisposition. Men who like to have 
a supply of strings to their bow, would do well to 
remember that women do sometimes have little sen- 
timental confidences with each other. 

But the girls and their mother were uneasy about 
other than matrimonial affairs. They were in terror 
about Blanche and her mother. The notoriety of 
the affair, the questions constantly put them, and 
the hold the matter had taken on Mr. Gilbert, filled 
them with apprehension. 


dared to come out. I shall take two men with me, 
and get a doctor and constable at the village near 
them. If we come upon them ona sudden, mark my 
words, Elizabeth Gilbert will have to come back in a 
straight-jacket.” 

The wife sat pale and trembling. Her husband 
was entirely beyond her control, beyond the control 
of reason, She looked on him with terror. He had 
grown thin and pale, his eyes had a fierce and fever- 
ish lustre, bis nostrils were white and distended, 
even when the rest of his face was flushed deeply, 
and bis lips were drawn back from his teeth, in an 
expression which was not a smile, but rather the 
savage luok of a beast whose prey is almost within 
its teeth. He was a large and athletic man, and one 
might expect of him uncommon strength and en- 
durance; he had never been called nervous, had 
been one of those who scoff at nervous complaints, 
yet she saw that his hands shook like aspen leaves, 
and his limbs seemed to give way under him. He 
sat looking from one to the other, but too busy with 
his own impatient thoughts to see them, glancing at 
the door for Lucy, pulling out his watch every 
moment. 

‘* What is she about?” he exclaimed, impatiently. 
* Go and call her, some of you. Why is it that wo- 
men must forever dawdle so?” 

** You have plenty of time, papa,” said Miss Helen, 
colily. “And it seems tou me that you had better 
collect yourself a little before you go out in sight of 
people. You look as strangely as I ever saw Aunt 
Elizabeth look.” 

Her father glared on her in utter astonishment as 
she began to speak, and before she had fairly finish- 
ed, started up and grasped her rudely by the arm. 
“You dare to speak to your father so?” he cried, 


shaking ber. ‘ You dare to insult we in that way?” 
**Good heavens, father!” she exclaimed, in 
affright. ‘* What does ail you?” 


Theresa sprang to draw down the curtain, for the 
two were directly before the window, and Mrs. Gil- 
bert placed ‘herself between her husband and 
daughter. 

“Amos, I beg of you,” sbe entreated, white with 
terror. “ You would not strike your own daughter, 
@ woman grown! Helen ought not to have spoken 
80, but for God’s sake, don’t strike her. There is 
your valise.” 

For one instant the father stood there, hel'ing bis 
daughter’s arm in a grasp like a vice, his other band 
raised, his face convulsed with rage. The next he 
released her, and muttering some almost inarticulate 
words that might be either threat or apology, and, 
snatching his valise from the hand of Lucy, rushed 
out of the house. 

The group stood silent and pale, looking at each 
other, neither daring to speak the fear that each one 
felt. It seemed, indeed, that Mr. Amos Gilbert was 
rushing headlong to ruin. Calm, phlegmatic, rea- 
sonable, almost a slave to the proprieties, as he had 


THE MOON. 


Tmagine ourrelves at the moon, locking down at 
the revolving earth. Weshould see on the west side 
new continents and seas continually appearing, has- 
tening across the face of the earth, and disappearing 
round the east side. As the waters pass from the 
western edge to the middle of the face of the earth, 
they draw nearer to the moon than the centre of the 
earth, and in consequence are drawn towards the 
moon more quickly than the earth iteelf. They can- 
not leave the earth, and can only obey this impulse 
by moving round towards the moon more quickly 
than the earth on which they rest. When they have 
passed the middle of the earth’s face, they are now 
moving away from the moon, and the action is re- 
versed, and all the velocity given to them before, 
relatively to the earth, on which they rest, is taken 
away. Wesee thus that we may naturally expect 
the water directly below the moon to be moving from 
west to east more rapidly than the earth on which it 
rests; and as we go east and west from that point, 
the motion of the water will become Jess. The same 
will be true of the water farthest away from the 
moon. We may thus consider the ocean as a stream 
of water flowing round the earth, generally at the 
same rate as the earth below it, but sometimes slower 
and sometimes faster. Where it moves faster it will 
be shullower. Thus, we may expect the sea to be 
shallow at the point below the moon, and that fur- 
thest away from the moon; and>as successive places 
are brought, by the rotation of the earth, below or 
away fri m the moon, they have low tide, and inter- 
mediate to these, of course high tide. Such is a 
rough explanation of the tides. There are other cir- 
cumstances to be takon into consideration, as, for in- 
stance, the fact that the seas cannot flow freely, but 
are impeded by friction. The general «ffect of it all 
is, that looking thus down on the earth from the 
moon, we do not see the low tide immediately below 
us, but to the west, in the western half of the earth’s 
face; and the high tides are not on the western and 
eastern edges of the face, but are round behind the 
western edge and the other, between the point imme- 
diately below us and the eastern edge of the earth, 
Now, the moon hastens the waters in the western 
half of the earth’s face, as we thus view it, and re- 
tards those in the eastern half, tending to make the 
former move faster, and the latter slower, than the 
land on which they rest. But the tidal heap is in 
the eastern half, and therefore, on the average, more 
water will bein the eastern half than in the western. 
Thus, more water is retarded than hastened. If as 
much water was hastened as retarded, these motions 
would neutralize each other; but more being retard- 
ed than hastened, there results a slight average re- 
tarding of the waters of the ocean, causing them to 
move round more slowly than the earth, and so, rel- 
atively to it, to flow slowly westward. Of course, 








formerly been, no one could recognize him in the 
new character he had so suddenly developed. 

With a shaking hand, Helen pushed up the sleeve 
from her fair, round arm, and displayed the already 
blackening marks which her father’s grip had lett. 

** I didn’t know that papa had such a temper,” she 
said, with an affectation of carelessness. 

The mother looked on in silence, saying nothing; 
but Theresa broke out violently on her sister. 

“You provoked him when he was excited,” she 


was insulting. I’m sure, papa has had enough on 
his mind this summer.” 

Helen made no reply. They were all glad to have 
a@ reasonable aspect put on affairs, and at that mo- 
ment were little tenacious of personal dignity. 





HONEYMOON UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Although passports have been done away with in 
the greater part of the civilized world, the absurd 





out friends and money. Here it is September, and 
yet no trace of them, and every day father’s adver- 
tisements and hints are piling up wrath against the 
day of wrath.” 

Even as she spoke, her father came into the room. 
It was ten o’clock in the morning, and he had been 
gone out but an hour. Evidently something unusual 
had brought him back so soon, even if one did not 
see it in his excited face. 

“Why, papa!” the girls exclaimed, as he dropped 
into a chair, panting for breath. 

“T have found them!” he gasped, his face flushed, 
his eyes sparkling. 

They gathered about him with questions. 

They are in Maine, just where we didn’t look,” 
he said, « They are back in the woods, living ina 
log-cabin. It seems they had some acquaintance 
living there who has had them in charge, and the 
Place is so wild that no one thought of finding them, 
or looking for them there. Get my valise ready as 
quick as you can. The cars start in an hour.” 

Lucy flew to obey his commands; but the others 
stood with frightened faces. 


“ We shall have a crash by-and-by,”’ Theresa said. | 


“ They could not hide so long and successfully with- | and to the great inconvenience of travellers. Take 


system is still maintained in Russia in all its force, 


the following instance: Count X., a young Prussian 
nobleman, went last month to Russia to be married. 
As his passport was in order he met with no dif- 
ficulty on his way thither; but on his return bis 
wedding journey experienced a disagreeable inter- 
ruption. The police at Wirballen, the last station 
on the Russian side of the frontier, refused to let him 
proceed, b the passport contained no mention 
of the countess. They accordingly iusisted on his 
remaining until they had telegraphed to Riga, and 
brought the case before the higher authorities. The 
delay would have been very inconvenient, as all his 
luggage had gone on to Berlin; but no eloquence on 
the part of the count or his young bride could move 
the obdurate cfficial, who certainly must have been a 
man without a spark of gallantry in his composition. 
The count feigned submission, but only to cover his 
wicked designs. He bribed one of the subordinate 
officials to act as his guide, and started with his 
young wife to croes the frontier between the senti- 
nels in the middle of the night. They had to make 
their way through fields and hedges, and to wade 
through a river, but success crowned their pluck, 








“I beg you to be careful, Amos!” his wife said, 
turning very pale. “In such a place as that Eliza- | 
beth has probably recovered, and you may commit 
yourself terribly,” 

He angrily waved aside her warning, as fierce and 
Unreasoning as a bloodhound who has got a scent of 
blood. “Their staying there so long shows that she 
is no better,” he said. “{t will take years to cure 
her, so Frank says. Don’t fear that those two hfgh- 
flyers would bury themselyes in the woods if they , 





and they soon arrived at Eydtkudnen, the first sta- 
tion on the Prussian side, rather wet, but otherwise 
none the worse for their adventure. The next morn- 
ing they saw the Russian inspector at Edytkudnen, 
but there they could snap their fingers at him, for 
they were under the protection of the Bund. 





said; “ and I don’t wonder at him. What you said | 


owing to lands hindering the free flow of the sea, in- 
numerable local currents are produced, which in 
their backward and forward flow nearly neutralize 
' each other; but as a final result of a!l these motions 
we find a slow westerly current in the ocean, due to 
the moon’s action. 

This current does not move without friction against 
the lands it meets, or the deeper waters of the ocean 
over which it flows. By this friction, as the earth is 
revolving in the opposite direction, it tends to check 
the rotation of the earth. Just as the brake upon a 
windlass checks the rotation of the windlass and the 


earth acts as a brake, gradually stopping it. If we 
set a celestial globe spinning, we can soon stop it by 
gently laying a finger upon it. So the moon, as it 
were, lays a fairy finger on our earth’s equator, and, 
light as the touch is, the earth's rotation will in 
time be stopped. Ultimately, the earth will con- 
stantly present the same face to the moon, just as 
the moon does now to it. 

There is a curious action in compensation upon the 
moon, which admits of an easy explanation. Owing 
to the tidal heaps of water, the general attraction of 
the earth on the moon is not directed to the centre 
of the earth, but to a point a very little distance from 
it on the tidal axis, which points, as we have shown 
above, eastward of the moon. Roughly speak- 
ing, the moon moves in a circle ruund the cen- 
tre of the earth from west to east; but it is thus con- 
tinually pulled, not to the centre of the earth, but to 
@ point a little towards the direction in which the moon 
moves, Now, when we have a stone at the end of a 
string, and wish to make it whirl round faster, we 
move our hand in a little circle, pulling the string 
continually, not to the centre of the circle in which 
the stone whirls, but to a point a little more in the 
direction in which the stone is moving. Thus, the 
loss of rotation in the earth is compensated for by a 
more rapid motion of the moon, which, in conse- 
quence, will fly further from the earth, and describe 
a larger orbit. This change, however, is practically 
too small to be observed. 

We have shown above how the moon produces a 
tide on the earth. Supposing the moon to possess an 
ocean, what kind of tides will our earth produce in 
it? The mass of the earth is eighty-eight times that 
of the moon. If, instead of one moon, we had eigh- 
ty-eight such clustered together, each evidently pro- 
ducing a tide, there would result on the whole a tide 
eighty-eight times as high as.at present. We can 
thus see how the tides in the moon, being produced 
by the earth would be far greater than those we 
have. By calculations which we could hardly ex- 





lowering of the weight, so this friction against the | 


hundred and ninety feet high on the average. A 
rather surprising result. Such a tide would sweep a 
large part of England clean, twice a day. Alpine 
climbing far from being a luxury, would be a neces- 
sity. But there is this difference; owing to the small 
mass of the moon, bodies weigh there less thana 
sixth of what they do here. So the labor of avoid- 
ing the tide would be but slight. Suppcesing the 
moon to be inhabited by creatures like men, we can 
compute their staturer that they may have the same 
agility. Of men similarly formed, the weights will 
vary as their bulks—tbat is, as the product of their 
length, breadth and thickness. As the men are sup- 
posed similarly furmed, the breadth and thickness 
will both vary as the length, and thus men’s weights 
will vary as the cube of their lengths. Now, theit 
muscular power varies as the cross sections of their 
muscles, which it is very easy to see will vary as the 
equares of their lengths. A man twelve feet high 
will thus weigh eight times as much as one six feet 
high, but will have only four times the muecular 
power; and if the six-footer be sluggish, the twelve- 
footer will probably be unable to stir his vast weight. 
If, however, the twelve-footer were of materials 
only half as heavy as the six- footer, the relation be- 
tween weight and power would be the same in both 
cases, and they would be equal!y agile. Men forty 
teet high would move as freely on the moon as we do 
here, and experience no more inconvenience at a tide 
of one hundred and ninety feet, than we do at one of 
thirty feet—a height often equalled, in fact, often 
exceeded at places on our globe. We may notice in 
passing, that on Jupiter, man’s stature would have 
to be dwarfed to thirty inches to preserve his agility. 


> 





LOST IN THE WOODS. 

The woodcutters of Florida go to work without 
knowing whether the immediate object of their ex- 
ertions will repay them or not. Even when the 
migbty trunk is prostrate, their labors may bave been 
in vain. They cut at both extremities, and sound 
the whole of the bark, to enable them to judge if the 
tree has been attacked by white rot. If such has un- 
fortunately been the case, there, for a century or 
more, this huge log will remain, till it gradua'ly 
crumbles; but if not, and if it is free of ir jury or 
‘* wind-snakes,”” while there is no appearance of the 
sap having already ascended, and its pores are alto- 
gether sound, they proceed to take its measurement. 
Many of there woodcutters inbabit lonely cabins, 
with their wives and children, and do not work in 
company. In this case, it is not uncommon for them 
to be lost in the weods; every tree in these vast 
hum mocks is the counterpart of its fellow; the graes, 
where it bas not been burned, is 0 tall that a man of 
ordinary stature cannot see over it, so that one must 
move with caution; lest the ill-defined trail should 
be deviated from. Moreover, at the season which 
best suits this kind of labor, heavy fogs come on, 80 
as to limit the view to a few yards. One of the “‘ live- 
oakers ” detailed to Audubon, the naturalist, a terri- 
ble personal experience of this sort. He describes 
his horror when, upon the rising of the fog, he did 
not recognize a single object about him; bow the 
gray trees spread their giant boughs over him, and 
the rank grass extended on a)l sides, and not a living 
creature crossed his path. The sun was now setting 
with a fiery aspect, and by degrees it sunk in its full 
circular form, as if giving warning of a sultry to- 
morrow. Myriads of insects, delighted at its depar- 
ture, now filled the air on buzzing wings. Each 
piping frog arose from the muddy pool in which it 
had concealed itself, the squirrel retired to its hole, 
the crow to its roost, and, far above, the harsh croak- 
ing voice of the heron announced that, full of anx- 
iety, it was wending ita way to the miry interior of 
some distant swamp. Now the woods began to re- 
sound to the shrill cries of the owl and the breeze, as 
it swept among the columnar stems of the forest trees, 
laden with heavy and chilling dew. Alas! no moon, 
with her silvery light, shone on the dreary scene, and 
the lost one, wearied and vexed, laid himself down 
on the damp ground. He wandered aimlessly about 
throughout the next day, and when night again ap- 
proached, fatigue, anxiety and hunger had almost 
driven him frantic. He knew that he must have 
walked more than fifty miles, and yet he had met 
with no drop of water to allay bis burning thirst; 
yet, such was his hunger, that when, by God’s spe- 
cial grace, as it seemed, he met a tortoise, which he 
knew if followed undisturbed, would lead him to 
water, he had not patience, but killed the creature 
with his axe, and satisfied both hunger and thirst at 
once—for afew hours. He also met with a raccoon; 
but except for these, he had no food save cabbage- 
trees, frogs and snakes. At last, after seven weeks 
of wandering, his clothes in tatters, his bright axe 
dimmed with rust, and bis feeble frame but a skele- 
ton covered with parchmefit, he laid himself down 
to die; in which miserable condition he was prov- 
identially discovered, eight-and-thirty miles from 
his own cabin. 


+ > 





Each ant in an ant-hill knows its companion. 
Mr. Darwin several times carried ants from one 
hill to another, inhabited apparently by tens of 
thousands of ants; but the strangers were invari- 
ably detected and killed. Thinking that there might 





be a family odor by which they were recognized, he 
; putsome ants from a very large nest into a bottle 
strongly perfumed with asofwtida, and restored 


The heart of women is their destiny, for it is rarely plain in an elementary manner, we come to the re-; them after twenty-four hours. At first they were 
sulc, that the tides in the moon would be about furty | threatened by their companions, but soon recognized, 
times as high as those on the earth, or about one | and allowed to pass. 


that it is not their guide; but itis a guide that should ; 


be enlightened by reason. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








NEVERMOBRE. 


The artless plans of childhood—the rambles through the 
wild wood— 
The stories told by muses, or gleaned from fairy lore— 
Of chieftain or of rover—too soon for us are over; 
They charmed us in that pleasant time, but charm us— 
nevermore. 


The youth's fond aspiration—to rise above his station 
By deeds of carly daring, or a prize from learning’s 
store; 
Too oft the light has faded, or shines upon us jaded, 
As we resign the strug, le, to combat—nevermore. 


Or, after painful trouble, we find fame but a bubble, 
And, worn by di appointment, would seek sume peace- 
ful shore, 


healing— 
Repulsed each loving spirit, to come back—nevermore. 


And, sinking into old age, the future seems a cold page, 
That we avert our eyes from, as fruitl 8s to explore; 
The dreary acts are ended, ali energy expended: 
The lamp of life is tailing, to brighten—nevermore. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FRED BELMONT’S ROMANCE, 


BY RET’ WINWOOD. 


WELL dol remember what a delightful morning it 
was, the air clear as any crystal, as | suuntered leis- 
urely down Tremont street in the direction of the 
Common, doing my best to “ kill time’’ by dropping 
in at Childs’ to inspect the latest painting put on 
exhibition, and by sipping a ridiculous nuwber of 
creams at Copeland’s. 

The Commun was looking wonderfully inviting 
with the yellow Octuber sunshine lying warm and 
bright upon it, as I strolled into the street again. 
Autumn bad been dabbling her curomes, umbers and 
scarlets among the foliage ot the maples and elms, 
until the winding walks flushed with as many bril- 
lia nt colors as uo the streets of KR me in the Carnival 
scason. The very breezes that cuyly tossed the tlut- 
teiing leaves overhead, seemed to be wooing me to 
come. Besiies, I soon discovered that Harry Kuapp 
and Leslie Barnum were standing in the nearest 
gateway, eagerly beckoning ty me. 

“The joiliest girl, Freul” exclaimed Harry, as I 
crossed over to them. ‘ We want yuu tw tell us who 
she is. 1’d give wy right band tur an introduction.” 

*“Hamph!” muttered Leslie, disdainfully. ‘ 1 
would sacritice both bands and a tvot into the bar- 
gain, for the privilege ot taking the place uf that old 
curmudgeon beside her.”’ 

“A precious pair of idiots,” laughed I. ‘ Bat 
where ia shu? L see nobody tu cause your raptures 
with the exception of that old woman in tue puke 
bonnet standing besic e the post yonder.” 

* Pshaw!” cried one. 

“Youu provoking tellow!” said the other, impa- 
tiently. 

Viv lent hands laid hold on me from either side, and 
I was dri gyed slong the walk. 

“She is sitting on a bench beyond the fountain to 
the right,” explained Harry. ‘ We wiil stroll that 
way, and give you a chance to tall in love too, my 
boy.” 

‘*l am proof against pretty faces, my fine fellow. 
Patertawiliag has kindly spared me ail trouble of 
that sort by selecting a wite for ne.” 

“Are you really engaged?” asked my two com- 
pauions in a breath. 

“Not exactly that,” I returned, indifferently. 
‘But Patertamilias is nut to be put off much longer. 
lt is my duty to submit, doubtless. Iam not in love 
with any one else, and the woman my father has 
chosen is quite pretty, and a great heiress—at least 
he tells me that she is.’’ 

** Who is she?” asked Leslie. 

* Some New York belle—I don’t know her name,” 
said 1, as cvoily as ii I did not care a straw about the 
matter. ‘‘ She is coming to Boston in a week or two, 
aud then I am to make her acquaintance. Mon pere 
has known the family for a good many years.” 

*“ You fovlish fellow!” and Leslie’s lip curled rather 
contemptuously. “ Take my advice, and dun’t sutter 
@ dcgen tathere to marry you tw the first rich vixen 
who comes along.” 

**As it a body coudd have a dczen,” laughed I. 


were crossing to the other side, sauntering carclersly, 
as if mere}y bent on a pleasure-stroll. * Luok alive, 
man, for there is our divinity!” whispered Leslie in 
my ear so suddeniy as to make me start. ‘‘ Isn’t 
she glorious?” 

I saw a slight, girlish figure, dressed in the ex- 
treme of the mode. A trésh, piquant face was turned 
for a single instant toward us, uutil I caught the daz- 
zle of a pair of the most bewildering eyes 1 had ever 
beheld, and saw a brilliant scarlet flaming into two 
pertect cheeks. I gazed, then gazed again, and finally 
ceased to wonder at the infatuation of my com- 
panions. 

She was seated on arude bench beneath one of 
these grand old elms. 
gentleman, quite gray, but very fine-looking, evi- 
dently her father, or some near relative. They were 
both perfect strangers. 

She favored us with a rather curious glance as we 
went stalking by in the path, less than a rod dis- 
tant. ; 

“T say, Fred,” cried Harry, very impatiently, the 
ba we were beyond hearing; “do you know 





Lost is the betier feeling that might bring sound heart- | 


We had reached the fountain, by this time, and ' 


Beside her was an elderly : 





' change I had requested. 
| Oliver, for once, had a glossy broadcloth coat on his 





her? Everybody is well aware that you beat the 
dickens on finding out a)l the pretty girls. Can you 
tell us anything about this one?” 

* No,” said I, drawing a long breath, like one just 
aroused from some pleasant reverie. ‘1 wish I did, 
though. By Jove, there isu’t another girl like her 
in all Boston.” 

It was now their turn to laugh at me. 

** Love at first sight,” quoted Leslie, maliciously. 
“* What will become of the pretty heiress?” 

«The heiress be banged! I never agreed to marry 
her, and never intended to,” muttered IL. 

We loitered about the fountain for some moments 
longer, watching our divinity from a distance. Fi- 
nally, much to my secret satistaction, a party of 


: friends came up and took Harry and Leslie away 


with them. Thus I bad the whole field to myself, 
and meant to take advantage of the opportunity, for 
1 was really very much bewitched by the fair un- 
known. 

But the question in my own mind was what pre- 
text bad 1 tor addressing her? Not the slightest, 
and | tried in vain to conjure upone. To pretend 
to mistake ber for an acquaintance was too old a 
dodge, and I dared not ran the risk of accosting her 
without a reasonable excuse for such a liberty. 

At last she got up from the bench, and sauntered 
slowly around the fountain, pausing every now and 
then to throw a pebble into the water, or to dropa 
dead leaf, watching to see it whirled away. I kept 
near at hand, hoping she would let fall a glove or her 
handkercbiet that 1 might rush forward to restore it. 
But she did nothing of the sort. 

Finally she went back again to the bench where 
the old man was waiting, parsing su near to me that 
I might have put out my hand and touched the 
sheeny silk she wore. Her eyes met mine for an in- 
stant, avd I was sure that she blushed and looked 
pleased rather than otherwise, at what must have 
seemed like presumption on my part in watching her 
movements 60 closely. 

As my lucky stars would have it, I was near enough 
to hear the first words she addressed to the old gen- 
tleman. Emboldened by the glance she gave me, I 
had followed her. 

** | am tired of the Common, Uncle Ben,” she said, 
in a wice clear as the tinkle of asilver bell. “Are 
you ready to go howe?” 

‘Ina moment, dear,” the old gentleman answered. 
**T am not quite rested trum our long walk out.” 

** Dear Uncle Ben! how se:fish of me to coax you 
into coming,’ and she dropped one of ber daintily 
gloved hands upon his arm. ‘“ But we will take a 
horse-car to reiurn. That will be better than to walk 
the whole distance.” 

**Sit down a moment, and then I will look upa 
*bus or a hack to take us direcily home. The near- 
est cars would leave us two streets away.” 

I had heard 80 much, when a sudden idea flashed 
upon my mind. A short tiwe betore 1 bad observed 
Otiver Heep, ur “Old Heap * as he was more generally 
called, waiting with bis back at the head ot the Com- 
mon. I now hastened to the spot, setting outona 
Gead run, aud tound that be was just woving away, 
but he stcpped at the first bail, fur he recognized my 
voice. Olid Heap had driven me scores of times in 
his lite, and sometimes on errands that were ques- 
tionable, to say the least. 

‘I want you, Oliver,” I cried, nearly out of breath. 


“You must change hats and coats with me, for | am | 


to be ‘ coachy,’ this time. Be quick about it.” 

Old Heap rolled up his eyes at me in an odd, leer- 
ing way tbat be has at times. 

** Bless your heart, sir, what new ecrape are ye in, 
now?” he asked. ‘: Yuu do beat all Il ever did see, 
Fred Belmont.” 

**Never you mind, Oliver. I have a use for the 
hack, and it shall be no loss to you.” 

“1 wasn’t thinking o’ that, sir,” and he jumped 
from the box and stoud beside me. 
are welcome to anything Old Heap can do tor ye. 
Only be careful, sir.” 

We got into the hack together, and there made the 
When we came out again, 


back, and wore asilk hat, while I was completely 
metamorphosed by means of a patched and not over- 
clean outer garment, and a large, slouching hat, both 
the property of the said Oliver Heep. 

Driving briskly down the street towards the en- 
trance gate to the Common, | observed the uncle of 
my divinity coming out from thence, evidently look- 
ing for the conveyance of which he had spoken. 
Quite a dashing-looking hack was before me, and 


the old gentleman seemed bent on bailing this; sol | 


whipped up my own horse, calling out to him: 
“ Have a carriage, sir?” 
He did not hear, and the next moment I had 


sprung from the bex, and was darting along the | 


pavement, for I saw that he was stumbling, and 
seemed ready to fall. In his eagerness to stop the 
hack, one foot had slipped from the edge of the side- 
walk into the gutter, and having thus lost his equi- 
librium, he tumbled headlong into the street. 

I never knew how | accomplished it, but jast as 
the iron hoofs of the horses were lifted above his 
head, as he lay there defenceless and at their mercy, 
I made two or three frantic bounds and reached his 
side, dragging him back to the walk again, when the 
very jaws of death eeemed to be opening to receive 
him. 

My recollection of what happened next is not very 
clear. My senses seemed to be dazed for a brief space. 
When I did recover the full use of my faculties, I was 
crouching against the iron railing, supporting the 
old gentleman’s form, while my unknown divinity 





had thrown herself upon him, her tace very white, 
and ber arms wound lovingly about his neck, her 
sweet breath tanning my cheek as weil as his. 

** Yuu foolish girl,” he said, tottering to his feet, 
after a moment or two. “ Don’t you see that Iam 
not hurt, Katie? 1 was only alittle faint, but am 
getting over that. It was very awkward of me to 
tumble.” 

He tried to laugh it cff. but she clurg to him pale 
and trembling. “O Uucle Ben, what if you had 
been run over?” she whispered, shudderingly. 

Then they turned to ne 

** You have saved my life,” said the old gentleman, 
frankly giving me his hand. “ For the present, you 
must be satisfied with my thanks. I intend, how- 
ever, that you sball receive some mre serviceable 
reward for the risk you have run.” 

I murmured an iuarticulate reply, feeling myself 
quite unequal to the task of assuming the brazen 
mauners of a genuine “ coachy” under such circum- 
stances. Miss K.tie looked up at me, smiling. 

“ Uncle Ben is well able to reward you, and he is 
not ungratetul,” she said. “Should you wish a tew 
hundred dollars to set you up in sume otber business, 
Iam sure—”’ 

She paused suddenly, a singular expression creep- 
ing into her eyes, and sending back the warm blood 
to hér cheeks again. 1 was quite afraid she had ;en- 
etrated my disguise, but she turned away so sudden- 
ly that I was unable to tell. 

“ Give this man your address, Uncle Ben,” she re- 
sumed. “He can call to-morrow, when you are 
recovered trom this scare.” 

She drew her scarf the closer, as if anxious to be 
gone. Though desperately afraid ot losing sight of 
her, I barely had the presence of mind to offer to 
drive them home in my hack. The old genuleman 
eagerly accepted the opportunity of being conveyed 
directly to his own door, and gave me his card—*Dr. 
Ber jamin Poucet”’—the address being one of the 
better class of streets at the South E.d. Miss, Katie 
made a little grimace, when she saw that I was really 
to drive them, but said nothing. 

What my emotions were, as we rattled briskly 
through the streets, I will not attempt to disclose. 
The whole drive seemed like some blisstul dream. 
When we finally drew up betore Ductor Puucet’s im- 
posing ma.sion, however, I had sense enough left 
to jump from n:y bx, and open the door with quite 
a slow of alacrity. 1 am atraid, though, that I did 
hold Miss Katie’s hand in mine atr fie longer than 
was necessary while assisting ber to alight. 

The good doctor renewed his thanks tur the service 
I had rendered him, and insisted that I should come 
the next day fur some more substantial token of his 
gratitude. He shook hands with me again, at part- 
ing, leaving in my palm a twenty dollar bill, which 
I, in turn, bestowed upon Oliver Heep, when I re- 
stored his back to him. 

During the remainder of the day, I carefully avoid- 
ed my gvod friends Leslie and Harry, and went home 
that night in a state of mind bordering on trenzy. I 
even spoke crossly to Paterfamilias when he volun- 
teered tbe information that the lady | was to marry 
had arrived in town, and declared that it was my 
duty to call upon her at the earliest possible moment. 

* Bosh!” I exclaimed, impatiently. ‘I am heartily 
sick of all this talk about heiresses. My hand is not 
to be bartered away—that is settled. I shall proba- 
bly marry a milkmaid, or what will be better still, 
remain a bachelor.” 

Ot course such talk put my father in high dudgeon, 
for he was quite bent on having me wed with the 
woman he had selected. ‘So pretty, Fred, and she 
has ocesns of money,” be said, by way cf persuasion. 
* You will surely wait until you Lave seen ber betore 
you decide?” 

But I was stubborn—perversely so—and finally de- 


| Clared, out and out, that if Lever married, it would 
“Of course you, 


be to suit myself, and that my choice would certainly 
not fall on a forlorn damsel who had been parcelled 
out to me by interested friends, and the sooner the 
matter was understood the better it would be for all 
concerned. 3 

Having settled the affair in this way, 1 found lei- 
sure to lay my plans for the next day. An early 
hour of the following morning found me on the Com- 
mon once more, threading the paths like one beside 
himself I had been on the watch for more than an 
hour, when (will you believe it?) 1 actually beheld 
my fair divinity approaching the fuuntain, this time 
quite alone, and walking leisurely, as if in a reflec- 
tive mood. 

The blood ran through my veius like fire. I pur- 
posely directed my foctsteps in such a manner that 
we svon met, face to face. She looked up rather list- 
lessly, at first, and then the rich scarlet leapt into 
her cheeks again. She hesitated a moment, but 
finally came to asudden pause, and held out her 
hand. 

“You are not in your masquerading costume, sir, 
but I am very glad to see you, nevertheless,” she 
said, with charming naivete. ‘I cannot forget the 
debt of gratitude I owe you.” 

I bent low over her hand, in utter confusion, mut- 
tering a thousand unintelligible apologies tor the 
trick I had attempted to play upon her. 

“Never mind, sir,” she returned, rather gravely, 
“Tam not-so easily imposed upon as is Uncle Ben, 
or you would have passed undetected. Still, you are 
deserving my sincere thanks, and I shall not with- 
hold them. Good morning, sir.” 

She was turning away, but I caught her hand, 
finding my tongue at last. 

*“*How is Uncle Ben—I mean Doctor Poucet,” I 
stammered, coufusedly. 


* Quite like bims. If again, thank you.” And then, 
a trifle mischievously, “I suppore you will hardly 
venture to call for the reward he p-omised?” 

We both laughed, and from that fell into easy talk, 
Miss Katie seemed in no particular baste to be gone, 
after the ice was once broken, and we hada 
valk through the varicus patbs, and rattled off any 
amount of nonsense, There was a spice of romance 
about our acquaintance that caused us to enjoy each 
other’s suciety very much better, no doubt, than we 
should bave dove if intr.duced accurding to the Teg- 
ular orthod::x way. 

Leslie and Harry came pesting through the Com- 
mon, presently, but 1 kept aloot from them with my 
fair comparion. I knew they scowled at me, and 
shook their fists behind my back, but what shouid | 
care for that? 

When we separated, Miss Katie had promised t, 
meet me once more, ** unly once.” 

«I know it is very in proper,” she said, “but the 
Common is so delightful at this season of the year, 
and then this is such a change trom the formal calls 
1 am accustomed to, | find it vastly amusing.” 

Well, to make my story # briet one, we met not 
only once, but every day tor the next f rtnight, ang 
became the very best of frieuds. 1 was madly in love, 
at last, and avuided my father, refusing to hears 
single word concerning the beiress, and was only 
happy when in tiie sucicty ot Miss Katie Poucet. My 
mind was soon made up either tw marry ber or w 
die an«li bach, and ali the heiresses in the world 
could not have shaken this resolution. 

Finally, at one of our meetings, I confessed my 
love, aud told her ot the pecuiiar circuwstances under 
which I was placed. Much to my consternativn, sie 
acknowledged that she, tuo, was destined by mr 
friends fur a young man of whom she could tell ne 
nothing, not even bis name, and tuat she was deter- 
wined to persistently refuse such an alliance, 

Of course this confession alarmed me not a little, 
and had the effect of precipitating watters. I urged 
her in the most impassioved tones to elope with me 
the next day, and thus put it out uf the power of in- 
terested parities to separate us: after a deal of per- 
suasion and a good many tears, the dear git] cun- 
sented. 

And elope we did—that is, we called on one of the 
most popular ministers in the city, and had the knot 
securely tied. Then we tovk wa hack and drove di- 
rectly back to Ductor Benjamin Puucet’s, expecting 
—at least on my part--to throw ourselves on bix 
clemency, and beg forgiveuess tor what we had 
done. 

Katie’s eyes sparkled roguish] as we stole through 
the hal atter having been aimi:tec by tue servant, 
but 1 was too busily engaged in conning over the 
speech I was to make, to pay particular attention to 
this tact. This speech, as iramed in my own wind, 
was as follows: 

‘* Dear Uncle Ben, you see before you two culprits. 
Iam the ‘coachy’ who saved your life, alias Fred 
Belwout, alias the husband of your niece. I entrest 
you to open your bencvuleut vld heart and take us 
iu.” 

But this affecting appeal was destined never to be 
uttered. When the drawing-room door was thrown 
open, and we were ushered in, I not only stood tace 
to tace with Doctor Ben Puucet, bat also with— Pater- 

Samilias ! 

‘* My father!” was all that I could utter. 

** Yea, Fred, you foolish boy,” he cried, rubbing 
his hands gleefully together. ‘“‘We have stulen & 
march on you, don’t you see, and you’ve married the 
heiress, atter ajl!’’ 

In wy awazewent I turned to Doctor Poucet and 
Katie tur an explanation. The former was laughing 
almost hysterically, with the tears on his cheeks. 
As tor wy blushing bride, she stole suddenly nearer, 
nestling one hand into mine. 

* Forgive me, Fred,” she whispered. “I did not 
wish to deceive you, but those provoking men would 
hear to nothing else. Besides,” blushing redder than 
ever, “1 was atraid of 1 sing you altogether if 1 did 
uot resort to this deception, you were so bent on re- 
fusing me.” 

After such a confession of course I could not cher- 
ish resentment But | was still very curious. 

“And you are really the lady my futher has intend- 
ed tor me ail along?” I asked. 

* Yes, Fred.” 

I turned her about to the light, looking directly 
into her eyes. 

*“ Auswer me one question, Katie. Did you know 
who | was that first day when we met on the Uvul- 
mon?”’ 

** Not until we were riding home. Then I founda 
handkerchief bearing your name on one of the 
cushions. I confided my discovery to Uncle Ben, 
and we easily got at the truth.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed my father. “It was better 
than a play, Fred. Uncle Ben and 1 have evjuyed it 
immensely.” 

But I had won one of the prettiest brides in all 
Christendom, and could affurd to be laughed at! 


> 





AN UNDERSTANDING.—“‘Jalia, my dear,” said old 
Prof.ssur H—to his young and pretty wite, “when I 
die you will be rich, but if you ever so far forget me 
as to marry again, I will come from the grave to your 
bridal couch, and put my cold bands upon you.” 

“Ah, do not fear, my dear husband,” replied she, 
playfully, “ you will never live to see that.” 





“T am delighted to bear you say so, my love,” said 


the old man, abstractedly. 
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THR FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








The Romans shod their horses, though not in the 
same way as we do. Their pedi/lum lapped over, and 
therefore cecasioned a rattling sound. Winckel- 
mann bas published a drawing of a Roman gem, 
showing one man holding up the foot of a horse, and 
another man shoeing it. An iron horseshoe is 1: en- 
tioned by Appian; but shoes (rarbatine) marie of 
raw bides were, a8 Aristotle and Piiny attest, put 
upon camels in the time of war and during long 
journeys. Nero is said, by Suetonius, to have shod 
bis mules with silver. Pliny records of Pop; x4, the 
empress of Nero, that she vsed- gild for the same 
parpose. These shes had probably the upp2r part 
only formed of the precious metals, or perhaps they 
were plaited out of thin slips. 

In the horseshoes found in the German barrows, 
says Fusbroke, the shoes priject not downward, 
but upward. At Colney, in Norfolk, were found 
R>man urns, and a horseshoe of uncommon form— 
round and broad in front, narrowing very much 
backward, and having its extreme ends almost 
brought close behind, and rather pointing inward, 
with the nail holes still perfect. An early instauce of 
nails in horseshoes is furnished by one of a horse 
buried with Childeric I., who died 481, which was 
fastened with nine nails. Da Cange and Carew 
mention the custom of shoeing only the fore-feet. 
La Brocquiere describes the oriental horseshoes as 
being v-ry light, rather lengthened towards the heel, 
and thinner there than towards the toe. They were 
not turned up, and had but four nail-holes, two upon 
each side. The nails were square, with a thick and 
heavy head. 

The present mode of shoeing horses was introduced 
into England by the Normans at the time of the 
Conquest. The Britons had been taught the use ot 
them by the Romans, but their pedolan were proba- 
bly considered too clumsy to be adopted by the 
Saxons. The Franks in the ninth century, and pro- 
bably also the Normans, shod their horses in wiuter 
only. 

“4 may be mentioned, en passant, that the male 
horse only was ridden by knights and people of any 
distinction in the middle ages; and that to ridea 
mare was always looked upon asadegradation. This 
was either a religious superstition, or an old Teutonic 
prejudice. In the thirteenth century, horses were 
obtained from Turkey and Greece, and at a later 
period from Barbary. The lord rode the destrier, or 
war-horse; the lady, the palefroi, or palfrey; the 
eervant, the roncin; and the luggage was carried by 
a summier, or sumpter. White horses were most 
prized, atter them, dapple-gray, and bay or chestnut. 
It is curious to find that, in 1435, the queen of 
Navarre gave carrots to her horses. Tie ordinary 
price of bourses in England, in the reign of E:iward I., 
was from one to ten pounds. When St, Louis re- 
turned to France from his captivity, the Abbott of 
Cluny presented to the king and queen each a horse, 
the value of which Jvinville estimated at five hun- 
dred livres—equal to about four hundred pounds of 
our present English money. Feats of horsemanship 
were much practised; one of these was to jump into 
the saddle in fall armor: 


No foot Fitzjames in stirrup staid, 

No grasp upon the saddle laid, 

But wreathed his left hand in the mane, 
And lightly bounded from the plain. 


Horses were frequently given as bribes. The wid- 
ow of Herbert de Mesnil gave King John of England 
a palfrey to obtain the wardsbip of ber children; and 
one Geoffrey Fitz-Richard gave the same monarch a 
palfrey tur a concession in the forest of Beaulieu. 





SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 
There must be a singular charm about insoluble 
problems, since there are never wauting persons who 
are willing to attack them. We doubt not that at 
this moment there are persons who are devoting 
their energies to squaring the circle, in the full belief 
that important advantages would accrue to science— 
and p esibly a considerable pecuniary profit t» them- 
selves—if they could succeed in solving it. Quite re- 
cently, applications have been made to the Paris 
Acailemy of Sciences, t» ascertsin what was the 
amount which that body was authorized t» pay over 
to any one who should equare the circle. So serious- 
ly, indeed, was the secre tary annoyed by applications 
of this sort, that it was found necessary to announce 
in the daily journals tbat the Academy was not only 
unauthorized t» pay any sum at all, but that it had 


who fancied that they had mastered the famous 
probiem. 

It is a singular circumstance, that people have even 
attacked the problem without knowing exactly what 
its nature is. Oae ingenious workman, to whom the 
difficulty had been propounded, actually set to work 
to invent an arrangement for measuring the circum- 


ference of the circle; and was perfectly satisfied that | 


he had thus solved a problem which ha mastered all 
the mathematicians of ancient and modern times. 
That we may not fall into a similar error, kt us 
clearly understand what it is that is required for the 
solution of the protlsm of “ squaring tue circle.” 

The largest circle we have muci to do with in 
scientific questions, is the earth’s equator. As a 
matter of curiosity, we may inquire what the cir- 
cumference of the earth’s orbit is; but as we are far 
from being sure of the exact length of the radius of 
that orbit (that is, of the earth’s distance from the 
sur). it is clear that we do not need a very exact re- 
lation between the circumference and the diameter 
in dealing with that enormous circle. Contining 
ourselves, therefore, to the circle of the earth’s equa- 
tor, let us see what exactness we seem to require. 
We will suppose for a moment that it is possible to 
measure round the earth’s equator without losing 
count of a single yard, and that we want to gather 
from our estimate what the diameter of this great 
circle may be. This seems, indeed, the only use to 
which, in this case, we can put our knowledge of the 
relation we are dealing with. We have then a circle 
some twenty-five thousand miles round, and each 
mile contains one thousand seven hundred and sixty 
yards; or, in all, there are some forty-four million 
yardsin the circumference, and therefore (roughly) 
some fou teen million yards in the diameter of this 
great circle. Hence, if our relation is correct within 
a fourteen-millionth part of the diameter, or a forty- 
four-millionth part of the circamfterence, we are safe 
from any error exceeding a yard. All we want, then, 
is that the number expressing the circumference (the 
diametgr being unity) should be true to the eighth 
decimal! place, as quoted above 

It will be asked then, what is the problem about 
which so great a work has been made? The problem 
is, in fact, utterly insignificant; its only interest lies 
in the fact that it is insoluble—a property which it 
shares along with many other problems, as the tri- 
section of an angle, the duplication of a cube, and 
80 On. 

The problem is simply this: Having given the 
diameter of a circle, to determine, by a geometrical 
construction. in which only straight ‘ines and circles 
shall be made use of, the side of a square equal in area 
to the circle. As we have said, the problem is solved, 
if, by construction of the kind described, we can de- 





A large pitcher, ornamented with horseshoes, was 
found in a Norman pottery, discovered on the estate 
of Lord Scarsdale, near Derby. It is figured in The 
Reliquary, and is a very interesting example of the 
period. The decoration is the badge of the ancient 
lords of the soil on which the vessel was made, and 1 
it was probably designed for castle use. The badge | 
is that of the family of Ferrars, and Nottingham, | 
who held Duftield Castle from the time of Henry IIL, | 
when the lands were confiscated. 

The out-of-the-way little capital, Oakham, Eng- 


from every noble or royal personage who lodges within 
its walls, or passes through its streets. In its ancient 
Norman hall may be seen these iron souvenirs of dis- 
tinguished visits, some adorned with a corunet, and 
marked with the names of donors from Queen Eliz- 
abeth down to Princess Victoria. The castle was 
built by Wakelin de Ferrariis, temp. William I. The 
Swith’s c.-mp-ny at Chester was in existence there | 
long prior to 1498, in which year Prince Arthur, son 
and heir to King Henry VII., paid a visit to the 
quaint old city. The prince’s horses required to be 
teshod, and the services of Thomas Edyan, master- 
smith, and senior alderman of the Smith’s Company, 
Were called inte requisition on thatduty. This work 
was completed so entirely to the prince’s satisfaction, 
that he then and there presented to the said E lyan 
@silver badge bearing a shield, on which were en- 
gtaved a horseshoe, pincers and hammer, surmount- 
ed by a fleur-de-lis crown, which he granted to be 
henceforward worn by his said master-smith, Thom- 
as Kilyan, and his successors, the senior aldermen of 
the Smith’s Company, forever. A grave-stone exua- 
vated at the western end of St. John’s church, Ches- 
ter, contained a fleur-de-lis cross, on either side of 
which were sculptured a horseshoe and a smith’s 
hammer and bincers— clearly commemorative of a 
defanct member of the Smith's Company at Chester, 
ant possibly of that very Edyan whose workmanship 
had 80 won the prince’s favor. 


sa . 








land, bas a unique prerogative; it claimsa horseshoe | 


termine the length of the circumference, because, 
then the rectangle under half this length and the 
radius is equal in area to the circle, and is a simple 
problem to describe a square equal to a given 
rectangle. 

To illustrate the kind of construction required, we 
give an approximate solution which is remarkably 
simple, and, so far as we know, not generally known. 


In the given circle draw two diameters, AO%, COD, ; 


at right angles to each other, and join CA, BD: then 
the two diameters together with the two lines 
CA BD are very nearly eq1al to the circumference of 
the circle. The difference is so small, that in a circle 
two feet in diameter, it would be less than the two- 
handredth partofaninch. If this constraction were 
exact, the great problem would have been solved. 
One point, however, must be noted; the circle is of 


all curved lines the easiest to draw by mechanical | 


means. But there are others which can be so drawn. 
And, if auch carves as these be admitted as available, 
the problem of the quadrature of the circle can be 
readily solved. ‘There is a curve, for instance, 
invented by Dinostratus, which can readily be 
described mechanically, and has been called the 
quadratrix of Dinostratus, because it has the property 
of thus solving the problem we are dealing with. 

As such curves can be described with quite as much 
accuracy as the circle—for, be it remembered, an ab- 
solutely perfect circle has never yet been drawn—we 
see that it is only the limitations which geometers 
have themselves invented that gives this problem its 
difficulty. It has, as we have said, no value; and no 
mathematician would ever think of wasting a mo- 
ment over it—for this reason, simply, that it has 
long since been demonstrated to be insoluble by sim- 
ple geometrical methods. So that, when a man says 
he has equared the circle (and many will say 80, 
if one will only give them a hearing), he shows 
that either be wholly misunderstands the nature of 


the problem, or that his ignorance of mathematics | 


has led him to mistake a faulty for a true solution. 





, number of the brethren were p t. 
determined never to give the least attention to those 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


BRIGHTON, MASS. 

Friday, March 12th, was the occasion of the cele- 
bration at the Cattle Fair Hotel in Brighton, of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Bethesda Lodge. A large 

a and 5 
them one of the original charter members. It was 
a subject of congratulation, that during the whole of 
this long period since its foundation, no interruption 
has ever occurred in the regulsr records and work 
of the Lodge. And Brothers Parkman, Coolidge, 
Shurtleff, Welch, Brigham and Bryant, among the 
invited guests distinguished fur their eminence and 
experience in the craft, testified by their presence, 
the interest which such an occasion had awakened, 
and by their words of encouragement convinced all 
of the eminent fitness and propriety of paying due 
honors to an institution whose principles can only 


be made more enduring and acceptable by the lapse 
of time. 





MASONIC DEDICATION. 


The beautiful new hall in Union Square, Somer- 
ville, occupied by John Abbott Lodge of Freema- 
sons, was dedicated Thursday evening with the cere- 
monies usual on such occasions. A large audience, 
composed of members of the Lodge, visiting breth- 
ren, and ladies, were present. The exercises were 
conducted by G M. Wm. S. Gardner, assisted by D. 
G. M. C.. L. Woodbury, and other cfticers of the 
Grand Lodge. After the impressive ceremony of 
dedicating the editice to Freemasoury, virtue and 
brotherly love, by pouring the corn, wine and oil, 
in the name of Jehovah, St. Jobn and the whole 
Fraternity, proclamation thereof was made by the 
Grand Marshal, Bro. Wm. T. Grammar. An ad- 
dress explaining the ceremonies and the emblems 
used, was then made by the Grand Master. A hu- 
morous poem on “ Life,” containing many hits at 
the habits and customs of society, was subsequently 
read by Mr. Encch R. Morse, and the exercises closed 
with a prayer and benediction by the Graid Chap- 
lain, Rev. Bro. J. W. Dadmun. Excellent singing 
was provided on the occasion by the choir of the 
Grand Lodge. A description of the new hall was 
published several weeks since. 


CITY OF FLINT, MICHIGAN. 

At the Annual C nclave of Genesee Valley Com- 
mandery, No. 15, K. T., on the 5th ult., in the city 
of Flint, Mich., the followicg Sir Knights were 
elected to officiate for the ensuing year: 

8.C. Randall, E C.; William Clark, G.; L. G. 
Buckingham, C.G.; W.B. Buckingham, Prelate; 











G. W. Lissett,S. W.; Rvubert Ford, J. W.; J. C. 
Clement, Treasurer; Henry Brown, Recorder; Oren 
Stone, St. B.; Nelson Norton, Sw. B.; Abner Ran- 
dall, W.; S.C. Church, 8.; Frederick Mortimer, 
P. H. Stewart, G. L. Walker, Guards. 


COLDWATER, MICHIGAN. 


At the Regular Annual Conclave of Jacobs Com- 
mandery No. 10, of Cold water, Mich., held on Friday 
evening, March 5th, the following Sir Knights were 
elected for the ensuiug year: 

O. C. Graham, E.C.; R. H. Drake,G.; M.Mans- 
field, C.G.; .J.B.Stevenson, Prelate; A. Chandler, 
Treasurer; Charles I. Manvel, Recorder; S. S. 
Scovill, Sw. B.; R. A. Hall, St. B.; George M. 
Damon, W.; George Firth, S. 


MASONIC CATECHISM; 
What is a Chapter ? 
A convocation of Royal Arch Masons. 
What is the chisel ? 
One of the working tools of a Mark Master, and 
symbolizes the power of education inthe mind. The 
mind in its natural state is a rough ashlar; when ed- 


| ucated it is the smooth ashlar—which has been 


smoothed and equared under the skillful hands of the 
workmen. 

What is a clandestine Lodge? 

An illegal one. A Lodge working without war- 
rant or charter. Regular Masons are forbidden to 
affiliate with clandestine Masons. 

When is a Mason properly cluthed ? 

When he wears white leather gloves, a white 
apron, and the jewel of his office. 

Who is a companion ? 

A Royal Arch Mason. 

What do the compasses symbolize? 

The measure of a Mason’s life and conduct. 

What is a consistory ? 

A meeting of the members of the 32:1 degree, or 
Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret. 

What is a capstone? 

The topmost stone in the building. 

What is a cornucopia ? 

The horn of plenty. The jewel of Stewards of a 
Loige, to remind them to farnish an abundant sup- 
ply for the refreshment of the Craftsmen. 


What is a cowan ? 
A protane: Derived from the Greek word kuon, a 
day. 
What is the Craft? 
The wh: le body of Masons everywhere. 
Who are Masonic Deacons? 
Two cfiicers of a Lodge—respectively designated 
as Senior and Junior, upon whom devolves the in- 
trodaction of visitors and a general watchtulness 
over the security of the Lodge. The former is ap- 
pointed by: the Master, and the latter by the Senior 
Warden— of which officers they are proxies. 

What is a demit? 

The withdrawal of a Mason from the Order. Such 
withdrawal does not exempt him from his Masonic 
obligations. 


C€Written for our Masonic Department.) 


THE TEMPLAR’S SERVICE. 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


Can thy shoulder bear the cross ? 
Wilt thou welcome pain and loss? 
Never turn thee from the foe— 
All of earthly joy forego ? 


Can thy sandal lowly tread, 
Following the Master's lead ? 
Terrible in baitle field, 

Still a son's ubedience yield? 


When the well-fought day is o’er, 
and the ruddy wine shall pour, 
Wilt thou, at the trumpet's call, 
Instent leave that banquet hall? 


Wilt thou keep thine armor bright, 
Burnished in the headlong fight ? 
And, where'er the crescents wave, 
Plant the cross, or find a grave? 


Wilt thou, when the fever's fire 
Smites thy brow with torments dire, 
Journeying Syria's desert o'er, 
Give drink to the thirsty poor? 


Wilt thou watch with loving eyes, 

W here the outcast beggar lies, 

And, when weak ones claim thy might, 
Help the orphan to the right? 


Scorning hoarded gold to gain, 
Save thy hilt and bridle-rein, 
Turning from the ingot s glow, 
Wilt thou let thy captive go? 


Where the Temple-banner flies, 
Proudly there its soldier dies! 

Wiilt thou ne‘er that banner y eld— 
For it dying ‘neath thy shield ? 


Canst thou, then, upon thy brow, 
Take the last unnotic d blow? 
Templar! while thy war-cry rings, 
Thou art brother, now, of kings! 


NoTE.—We question if the modern Templar is 
self: sacrificing enough to come up to the require- 
ment of the preceding, but we will give the credit 
of all the virtue claimed to the ancient.—Ep, 


MASONIC TOLERATION. 


God commands us to love one another, to love our 
neighbor as ourself; and we dispnte and wrangle, 
and hate and slay each other, because we cannot be 
of one opinion as to the essence of his nature, as to 
his attributes; whether he became man born: of a 
woman, and was crucified; whether the Holy Ghust 
is of the same substance with the Father, or only a 
similar substance; whether a feeble old man is Gud’s’ 
vicegerent ; whether some are elected from all eter- 
nity to be gaved, and others to be condemned and 
punished ; whether punishment of the wicked after 
death is to be eternal; whether tois doctrine or the 
other be heresy or truth— drenching the earth with 
biood, depopulating realms, and turning fertile lands 
into deserts; until, for religious war, persecation 
and bloodshed, the earth for many a century has. 
rolled round the sun, @ charnel-house, streaming 
and reeking with human gore, the blood of brother 
slain by brother tor opinion’s sake, that has soaked 
into and pollated all veins, and made her a horrorto 
her sisters ot the universe. 

And if men were all Masons, and obeyed with all 
their heart ber mild and gentle teachings, that world 
would be a paradise; while intolerance and persecu- 
tion make of ita hell. For this is the Masonic creed: 
Believe in God’s infinite benevolence, wisdom and 
justice; hope for the final triumph of good over evil, 
and for perfect harmony as the final result of all the 
concords and discords of the universe; and be char- 
itable, as God is, toward the infidelity, the errors, 
the follies and the faults of men; for all make one 
great Brotherhood, 


THE MISSION OF FREEMASONRY.- The mission 
of Freemasonry is peace! It is the gu -rdian of the 
social arts, and it sheds abroad the sunshine of har- 
mony. If, as a sta’ esman, it could not prevent biood-. 
shed, it has ever been active as a physician, heal- 
ing the wounds of war. Whenever the passions of 
men have been inflamed to madness, and frenzy 
ran riot in their blood, overthrowing in an hour the 
l.bor of centuries, Masonry has stood like a statue 
a nong fallen colamns—pointing with star jowelled 
fing«r to the ways which are ways of pleasantness, 





and to paths which lead to peace. 
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TRE PLAG OF OUR UNION. 





Not « leaf is on the beech, not a blossom on the elm, 
For the hues of livid purple e’en the ivies overwhelm, 


branches toss. 





Bat a secret in the smiling air, whose breezes come and ' Male sitters are stalwart cavalry suliiers, who spend 


60, 


vale, 
And the xayety and force that are beating to and fro 
In the swarms of little winglets, seem to hint a pleasant 
tale. 


Yes, the flowers under earth, and the leaves within the 
bud, 
Must be waiting fur the promised change of sunny life 
to come; 
Must be waiting like the children that with spirits on the 
flood 
Are all eager for the mystery that gathers them at 
home. 


The clouds have covered heaven, but they cannot shed a 
gloom, 
Though not a ray of shining gold doth slant upon the 
earth; 
And the air is more transparent, and they wear a whiter 
bloom, 
And every where, but half-suppressed, there lurks a well 
of mirth. 


The branch hath ta'en a softer brown, the bud a richer 
black, 
The note of birds is rounding into sweeter swell and 
power, 
Earth and heaven both are listening to far steps upon the 
track 


doned bower. 


And lo! a joyous leaping in the rosy springs of life, 
And the South's caressing kisses on the cheek, and eye, 
and brow 
And the ankle as if winged, and the limb with vigor rife, 
Make the bosom light with pleasure that the spring is 
coming now! 


STATUE-MAKING. 


STATUES are dear. The reason why statues are so 
dear, is, that the mere cost of making them is very 
great; far beyond what is commonly supposed. It 
isa fact, as melancholy as true, that many sculptors 
(especially among those who are little in renown) 
have barely enough to pay them for the material cost 
of their work, in a cheque, which to inexperienced 
eyes might seem very liberal. A certain class of 
speculators, who trade on the talent of young but 
penurious artists, know this perfectly well; and the 
public may understand it the better, if they will 





conceived by the artist, to the day when it is exhib- 
ited as a complete work. 

Frst, let us treat of marble sculpture. 

When an artist thinks of executing a statue in 
marble, his first step is usually to make a drawing of 
what he has planned. Some sculptors make ten, 
tweuty, fiity drawings before hitting upon a compo- 
sition which pleases them; and this labor is of 
course multiplied threefold or fourfold when a group 
is projected, and not merely a single figure. No one 
who has not studied sculpture, can realize the ardu- 
ous problems involved in the designing of a limb, or 
in the correct delineation of a posture. A line out 
of place, a curve too hastily drawn, and the effect of 
the whole work may be marred. Patience is the 
watchword of the sculptors. Better begin a sketch, 
a@ hundred times, than allow a bad drawing to become 
the design of a faulty statue. 

After the work of sketching has been happily end- 
ed, the sculptor begins modelling, either in clay or 
wax, one or more miniatures of the statue, and has 
the:u cast in plaster. This process of modelling is to 
the making of a statue what the laying of the foun- 
dation stone is to the rearing of the building; it is 
the inauguration of the real work. Too frequently, 
however, the early models bring cruel deceptions to 
the artist. He tinds that he has imagined more than 
he is able to perform, that his hand refuses to follow 
the guidance of his brain; or, worse still, that the 
figure which looked well enough on paper will not 
do for a statue, and that the whole course of planning 
and sketching must be gone through again. This is 
the moment most trying to beginners, especially to 
those who are over-diflident. Upon finding how 
poorly his work interprets the meaning of his 
fancy, many a young artist throws up his hands 
in despair and feels bis heart fail him. Canova is 
said to have been so discouraged by the result of 
his first attempt at modelling, as to have exclaimed 
that modelling pats of butter was all he should 
ever be fit for. But these qualms of despon- 
dency are easily combated with a little courage; a 
resvlute man perseveres, for he knows that no really 
good thing is ever accomplished without trouble. 
When he has obtained a miniature that satisfies him, 
and has got the plaster cast of it, he sets to work 
again with his clay, and fashions another model of 
the exact size of his proposed statue. The limbs of 
this new clay figure are usually copied from nature. 
Sitting to artists is a regular profession, and those 

who follow it, like great doctors, great barristers, or 
great surgeons, raise their demands in proportion as 
their fame makes their services more valuable. A 
certain Moor, of wonderful beauty, who exists in 
Paris to this day, was so much in request among 
French painters and sculptors, some twenty years 
A oa that he would never consent to ‘‘ pose,” for less 





And all the green isin the grass and in the velvet moss; | Wa8 the “‘ cynosure ” of some fifty or sixty beginners, 


And the willows that are first brown and barren couple of lonis d’or. This personage wore kid gloves 


Doing service unproclaimed upon the hill and in the have seldom furesight enough to make a fortune out 


That leadeth toward their winter-withered, leaf-aban- | 





than forty francs. He was rarely to be met with ex- 
cept in the studios of very well-to-do artists, or in 
the pupil studios, where, perched on a platform, he 


| all of whom had clubbed together to pay him his 
and smoked Hava:a cigars; but a great number of 
their earnings as soon as they have got them, and 


| of the exhibiting of thews and sinews. 
When the process of modelling has been brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion, and a new plaster cast 
taken while the clay is still moist, as in the instance 
' Of the first miniature designs, the artist can judge of 
| the effect of his fature statue, for this plaster is the 
exact prototype of it. Hecan fuld his arms, too, for 
the moment; for the next steps to be taken do not 
concern bim, but are the business of another artist, 
| known technically as the “ statuary.” 

Some great sculptors, Michael Angelo among them, 
have occasionally, themselves hewn their statues 
straight out of the block of marble, without going 

| through the preliminary courses of modelling in 
clay, and casting in plaster; but tbis is very rarely 
done, for in the first place the work would be too 
| long for any artist who has a regard for his time, and 
in the second the hewing of marble demands a spe- 
cial practical experience, which makes it an art 
apart. A sculptor would probably spoil a hundred 
| blocks of marble, before making so much as a stat- 
‘ uette a foot high, were he to trust himself only in 
j the matter. Even Michael Angelo, when he tried to 
‘dispense with the “statuary,” or “ practitioner,” 
| succeeded o1.ly in making fragments of figures. Not | 
| being an adept in Judging of the size ot the block he 
needed, he was constantly tiuding that he had mis- 
calculated, and that an ara, a leg, or a head, must 





remain unfinished in consequence. 

The “statuary,” who is often an artist of great | 
merit, and possessed of as much talent in his way as : 
the sculptor in his, sets the plaster model on a plat- | 
form, measures it, and places it side by side with a 
block of marble of the required height and breadth. 
This done, he applies to the model an instrument of 
mathematical precision, by which he obtains the de- 
tailed measure of every part and angle of the statue. 
He then returns to the marble, and roughly sketches 
on the outside of it, by means of points, a sort of out- 
line of the figure or group. Upon each of the spots 
where he has marked a point with his pencil, a work- 
man bores a hole with an awl, taking great care, 
however, not to bore a fraction of an inch deeper 
than he is told. When the statuary has inspected 
all the sides of the block, and when the holes have 





consider the various processes through which a work | 
of sculpture must pass, from the moment when it is | 


all been bored according to his directions, the marble 
looks as though it had been riddled by bullets. A 
second workman now appears, with a chisel and 
hammer to bew away the fragments of marble be- 
tween the different holes, and along the pencil lines 
drawn as guide marks. This work is more or less 
easy, according as the attitude of the statue is simple 
or fancitul. If the figure be one of a modern person- 
age standing placidly with his arms by his sides, at- 
tired in the clothes of our day, and with nothing 
eccentric in the posture of his legs, the task offers no 
difficulties, and may be entrusted to a very ordinary 
workman; but if the sulject be a group or a figure 
in an attitude—tur instance, like that of Ajax defy- 
ing the lightning—the chisel caunot be entrusted to 
any but a practised hand, and every blow of the 
hammer must be struck with the greatest caution. 
The appearance pr ted by the marble when the 
preparatory hewing is ended, is that of some person 
or persons thickly wrapped up io a shroud. The 
outlines of the head and body can be vaguely detect- 
ed under the white covering, but nothing more; and 
itis not until the statuary himself has set to work 
with his finer chisel and more delicate hand, that a 
tangible form begins to emerge from the hard mass. 
First the head, then the shoulders and trunk, then 
the legs, and then the arms and hands appear. The 
arms and hands, if outstretched, are reserved to 
the last; if detached first trom the block, the oscilla- 
tions caused by the chisel in hewing the other parts 
of the marble might shake and crack them. This is 
@ very necessary precaution, and it is even usual to 
keep the arms, the fingers, and other pr: jecting parts 
of marble statues continually supported by props of 
wood, until the moment when the work is set upon 
its pedestal, and uncovered. 

When the statue is handed over to the sculptor 
that he may give the final touches to it, there some- 
times remains scarcely anything for him todo. This 
is the case when the “statuary” is himself a first- 
rate artist, and can trust himself to imitate toa nice- 
ty, the slightest details of form and expression in the 
plaster model. But such examples are rare; less 
because of the incapacity of statuaries, than by rea- 
son of the natural desire which every artist has, to 
terminate in person the work he has conceived and 
begun. The statue is usually returned to the sculp- 
torin a half-finished state, the fine touches which 
will constitute the special beauty of the work yet 
remaining to be done. The most delicate of tovuls are 
then employed ; slender chisels with the finest points; 
toy hammers with scarcely a weight to them, little 
graters that fit on, something like thimbles, to the 
top of the fore-finger. An‘ to polish the marble and 
smooth it, tripoli, lead, chamois-leather, sand-paper, 
sponges steeped in oil, and the paim of the band are 
used. When the work represents a naked figure, 
the amount of care needed for the correct modelling 








of the limbs and muscles is inconceivable. Works 
like the Laocoon, the Dying Gladiator, the Venus of 





Medici, the Apolio Belvedere, must have cost the | height, and was of pure ivory and gold. 


makers more trouble and anxiety than any sum of 
money could repay. And it is but common generos- 
ity on the part of the critic. even when he pauses be- 
fore what he covsicers a faulty statue, to be very len- 
fent in his jadgment of it. 

We pass to statues In bronze. 

In this case, as in that of marble sculpturing, the 
preliminaries, in so far as regards the sketching «.n 
paper and the modelling in clay, are identical. But 
there are two ways of casting in bronze; piece by 
piece or ali at once. We will deal with the latter 
method first. 

When the clay model is finished, it is not cast in 
plaster, but is covered with a coating of wax, of the 
intended thickness of the metal. A preparation 
composed of a peculiar sort of clay, which has been 
mixed with horse-dung and reduced to powder, after 
having been allowed to ferment and then to dry, is 
taken and wetted so as to forma paste, To givea 
certain degree of consistency to it, there is added a 
small proportion of calf’s dung, the cohesive proper- 
ties of which answer better, for this purpose, than 
any other matter known. The mixture thus ob- 
tained is capable of resisting the most intense heat, 
aud is therefore superior to plaster, which cannot 
support more than a certain temperature. The clay 
model coated with wax is thickly covered with this 
substance, and set in a warm: place t» dry. When 
the drying is completed, the wax between the inte- 
rior of the mould and the outside of the model is 
slowly melted by tire; the mould is then strength- 
ened by being tightly bound round with broad iron 
bands, chains, and three or four layers of wet } laster 
and earth. The whole is well heaped over with clay; 
asort of chimney-hole and a few ventilators being 
contrived to allow free passage to the air and smoke. 
A monster fire is next lighted, and seven days and 
seven nights of burning are required to bake the 
moul}. After this, a pit is dug, the mould is lowered 
into it, and once more covered up with earth; a few 
ventilators are made as before, and an orifice is per- 
forated by which the molten metal may flow ina 
large jet, through the opening at the bottom of the 
mould. The orifice is connected with a huge caldron, 
over which, or attached to which, is the furnace 
where the brass is being melted in a raging fire. 

It is then that the exciting part of the work has 
begun; for, however carefully all of the precautions 
may have been taken to this point, there is nothing 
as yet to guarantee success. The blunder of a work- 
man, the imprudence of an apprentice, may undo 
everything, and may cause the making of a new 
model, and the baking of a new mould (another 
month’s work), to bo necessary. 

When the masses of brass in the furnace are nearly 
melted, the caldron is carefully swept, that there be 
neither straw nor pebble left in it. The waster 
founder then inspects the six or eight plugs which 
stop up the vent-holes of the caldron, and, after see- 
ing that they are properly closed, commits the keep- 
ing of each of them toa separate workman, wh: se 
duty it will be to pull quickly out at the word of 
command, 

Tie operation of casting an important statue re- 
quires brave and intelligent men, who will not lose 
their presence of mind at sight of the sudden rush 
of fiaming metal, nor faint under the stifling heat of 
tire and smoke. To protect their faces and necks 
from sparks of molten bronze, they wear masks; 
their arms and hands are covered by canvas gaunt- 
lets, previously steeped in water and daubed over 
with wet earth. When the brass has at last been 
liquefied, the final charges of pewter and zinc are 
cast into the farnace. These last two metals melt 
immediately, and the mixture which makes up bronze 
is then cqppleted. Everything is then ready for the 
casting. The workmen take their posts. A deep 
silence reigns. The master founder, armed with 
a strong bar of iron, steps forward, and with a vig- 
orous blow, knocks in the iron plate which stops the 
reservoir of the furnace. The white-hot metal gush- 
es out with a hissing sound, like a torrent of burning 
lava, and fills the caldron. The workmen pull out 
the plugs, the molten bronze flows gurgling through 
the orifices into the mould; whiffs of blue flame and 
steam dart out from the ventilators; the caldron is 
empty, and the statue is cast. 

The cooling process occupies several days. The 
next thing to do is to break the nucleus model in 
clay, and to empty the statue. This, although a 
tedious work, is a sate one,and after it is accom- 
plished the bronze figure is well washed, furbished 
with dry brushes, packed up in cocoanut matting, 
and ready to be sent to its destination. 

The casting piece by piece is attended with more 
trouble but with fewer risks than the casting ina 
single jet. It would be tedious to give a detailed 
description of the process employed, for words would 
scarcely render the thing intelligible without the 
aid of diagrams. The advantages of the piece by 
piece system lie in the fact that the spoiling of a part 
does not mar the whole, as is the case when the 
statue is cast atter the fashion we have just described. 
The pieces, when founded, are soldered together; 
but a statue or a group cast in this manner, has 
much less artistic merit than a work cast in one mould. 

Statues are sometimes cast in other metals than 
bronze; in gold or silver, for instance. The ancients, 
who were richer and more prodigal than their mod- 
ern descendants, were accustomed to the sight of 
statues cast in precious metals, for the adornment of 
their temples or villas. In these days we are fain to 
content ourselves with marble or bronze, and no gov- 
ernment would think of ordering a statue like that of 
the Jupiter of Phidias which measured torty teet in 


Che World in Miniature, 


MARCH. 
The brown buds thicken on the trees, 
Unbound the free streams sing, 
As March leads forth across the leas 
The wild and windy spring. 


Where in the fields the melted snow 
Leaves hollows warm and wet, | 

Ere many days will sweetly blow 
The first blue violet. 


Dear germ-flowers, which so long have lain 
Within your wintry tomb, 

Listening for April's vital ran 
To call you into bloom, 


O, push the damp, dead leaves apart, 
And spread your blossoms o‘er 

The little grave by which my heart 
Sits weeping evermore! 


A little negro girl, at Vicksburg, was badly burned 
the other day over her entire body, and, in obedience 
to the directions of the ‘‘ wise woman ” of the neigh- 
borhood, a cure was sought by holding her scorched 
and blistered body over the fire, to “draw the burn 
out,” until the little safferer was fairly roasted, de- 
spite her screams of aguny. 


Amoralist took his daughter to see the Siamese 
Twins. ‘ Observe, Prudence, my dear,” he remarked 
to her, “observe the care exercised by Providence 
which united these two citizens; and think what a 
heavy and wearisome fetter might that membrane 
which attaches them together bave been, if instead 
of being brothers they had been strangers to each 
other. 

The latest counterfeit swindle is even an improve- 
ment on the Chicago plan. For $15a New York 
firm advertises by circulars to send ‘exact copies 
of U. S Treasury notes, representing $500.” The 
police arrested the operator the other day, when it 
was fuund that the “ exact copies ” were the photo- 
graphed specimens authorized for sale by the Goy- 
ernment, the usual price of which is ten cents each. 


A saloon-keeper in Houston has aclose carriage 
stationed in front of his place, in which he stows in- 
ebriates who are too feeble to get home. Tey sleep 
sweetly, imagining that they are driving to their 
domiciles, and wake in the morning right on hand to 
further patronize the establishment of the shrewd 
dealer in fuseloil. 

A quarrel over a gameof cards at Vincennes, Ind., 
led to a@ blow with brass knuckles. The man who 
was struck stabbed his antagonist with a huge hunt- 
ing knife. Mortally wounded, the bleeding man 
crawled to his house, loaded a double-barrelled shot 
gun, tracked his enemy and killed him with a shot 
in the back. ‘ 


A drunken fellow in Iowa tried to force his way in- 
to a room where were two girls. He kicked in a pan- 
el of the door, but could not get his foot out again, 
when one of the girls relieved him of his embarrass- 
ment by chopping it off with an axe. 


In Hillsboro’ county, N. H., there bas been snow 
on forty different days the past winter, viz: Two in 
October, five in November, seven in December, sev- 
en in January, thirteen in February and six in 
March. Ox the 15th of March there was an un- 
usually large quantity of snow on the ground, and it 
was snowing. 


The following story was told about the Turkish 
trouble just betore the outbreak of the Crimean 
war: A Russian general arrived at Constantinople 
to have an interview with a Turkish Pasha. Enter- 
ing the presence, he found the Pasha seated ona 
divan, arrayed in the habit of a Turk; but the two 
had no sooner cast eyes upon each other than the 
following dialogue ensued: Russian General— 
“ What! is that you, Sandy Macpherson?” Turkish 
Pasha—* Eh! Jock Macdonald, who'd hae thocht 0’ 
meeting you here!” 


The ordinary mode of churning butter in Chili is 
to put the milk in a skin—usually a dog’s skin—tie it 
on a donkey, mount a boy on him, with rowels to his 
spurs about the length of the animal’s ears, and 
then run him four mile heats, 

The Grass Valley (Cal.) Union says a cat supper 
was lately served up in Grass Valley, the guests 
supposing they were eating rabbit. The rabbit was 
very fine until it was known to be cat, when up came 
the supper. 

A marriage took place at Concord, N. H., recently, 
in which the bride was only sixteen years of age, 
and a widow at that. She was married the first time 
when she was only thirteen years old. The bride- 
groom on this occasion was twenty-four years old. 
“ Early and otten ” seems to be her motto. 

In a law-suit in Ciucinnati, the other day, it ap- 
peared that one of the parties, a man of twenty-nine 
years, had married a woman of fifty. She had had 
four husbands, and one of the four had had nine 
wives. 

One thousand and forty dollars in gold pieces of 
the year 1795, or thereabouts, were recently disposed 
| of in Trenton, N. J., after having been boarded for 
' geventy-four years. The lossof interest in that time 
| was something over $4000. 

The latest gossip about the elder Dumas is that he 
has fled Paris tu escape his creditors, and brought 
| up at Havre, where be has placarded the streets with 
manitestos, reading, “‘ Men of Havre! the author of 
_ Monte Christo is among you. Come and see biw.” 
| When they come, he sells them his autograph. 
>. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











Buch in ittle. 


Some of the sugar speculators have got bit, and no 
one is sorry. 

In a certain part of India 220 inches of rain fall in 

four months. 

Mexico is once more in a critical situation, and will 

soon give birth to another revolation. 

In an old shoe picked up in Washington County, 

Missouri, by a laboring man, was found $800 in gold 

D. 

"ocuadl amnesty is proclaimed by a Georgia mer- 
chant for all debts contracted at his store in 1866. 

Showy apparel is now called the ‘‘ peacockery of 

dress.” 

A Yankee is trying to obtain permission to have 

cock fights in the Champs Elysees. 

A daughter of Murat, the famous king of Naples, 

keeps a girls’ echool in Bordeaux. 

Prince Salm-Salm has been appointed a’jatant of 
Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. 

Tne whiskey ring laugh at the defeat of Stewart as 

secretary of the treasury. 

Strawberries are selling in Boston at the rate of 
$2 00 per box. 

Q:een O'ga of Greece always accompanies her hus- 

band to cabinet meetings. 

More wheat has been sown in Tennessee than ever 
before, and it looks as well as possible. 

There is astory in Paris of an attempt to assassinate 
the prince imperial in his bedroom. 

Salt Lake City has begun to manufacture porcelain 
and sewing-machines. 

Indian troubles are anticipated in New Mexico. 

Slavery is abolisbed in all Portuguese possessions. 

Treasure City, in the White Pine silver region, is 
built entirely above the clouds. 

A mad hog recently treed a San Francisco police- 
man on a lamp-post. 

The New York game laws are tobe consolidated 
and reformed. 

Springfield is getting up a one-wheeled velocipede, 
twelve feet high. 

A Missouri preacher descended the pulpit last Sun- 
day to spank a couple of unruly boys. ‘ 

Two very great swells have fought a duel in Paris. 
The ir.jared husband managed to kill the Lothario. 

The rash for «office exceeds all past experiences. 

A San Franciscan proposes to drive away the small- 
pox by killing all the cats. 

The ;queen ‘of some gipseys has arrived in this 
country. 

Car drivers in New York are required to take out 
a license—price 15 cents, 

The number of marriages in New York is said to 
be constantly diminishing. Alas for its morals! 

English magistrates are unable to determine wheth- 
er velocipedes are liable to toll. 

The enormous price of £800 was lately paid in Paris 
for a Stradaurius violoncello. 

Grasshoppers have made their appearance in parts 
of Kansas. 

Horse thieves in Tennessee are now lynched by 
drowning, like cats with a stone tied to the neck. 

Sedan chairs are coming into vogue among the old 
noblesse of Paris. 

Motto for a fashionable young lady: *‘ Never too 
late to bend.” 

There are said to be 255,000 threshing machines in 
the United States, not counting the “‘ schoolmarms.” 

A Workmen's International Exhibition is proposed 
to be held in London next year. 

The Prince Imperial of France has ordered twelve 
velocipedes for his young friends. 

The daughter of an ex-president of a Wall street 
bank is a clerk of one of the fashionable millinery 
establishments on Broadway. 

New York ladies abjure the panier. It is no longer 
worn. 

The number of depositors in the savings banks of 
San Francisco is 29,893, with an average sum to each 
of $748. 

It is said that fally a third of the visitors to Shak- 
speare’s birthplace at Stratford-on-Avon are Amer- 
icans. 

A San Francisco leather store exhibits a dressed 
ox-hide having a surface of 145 equare feet. 

Ice from Alaska sells for five cents a pound in San 
Francisco. 

The French mint is coining gold 25 franc pieces, 
called “* emperors.” 

It requires four sextons to runa Fifth Avenue 
church, 











AMarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Copp, Rev. Edward Chase, of 
Portiand, Me., and at Sarah F. Brooks. 

oft Rev. Dr. We b, Mr. Abbott 1. Maynard and Miss 
ertrude M. Day = 


» Rev. Mr. K 
Boma Pe nen ing, Mr. Charles H. Wyman and Miss 


At Chark stown, Mr. Horace F. Barnes and Miss M. 
Florence Murra 
At Newtonville, Mr. F. Ingersoll and Miss Catherine E. 


Jonnson. 
2 Deaths. 


an this city, Mr. Samuel H. Woods, 41; Miss Maria F. 
Pe Ad Mrs. Hannah M. Babcock, 80; Mr. Billings 
at Kast Poston, Miss Amelia Jane Bell, 21. 
T *harlestown, Mr. Abraham Andrews, 82; Mr. Ezra 
Tall, 58; Mr. Albert S. Carter. 34. 
At Mediord, Mrs Ann F. Pratt, 64. 
a West Roxbury, Mrs. Mary Taft, 81. 
Gun t nine? mouth, Mrs. Louisa G. Beall, 66; Mr. John M. 


At Milion, Mr. John Bradlee, 75. 
t¢ ambridge, Miss Susan Bo winan, 78. 




















AMERICAN SILKS. 


UNPARALLELED TRIUMPH 


OF 


HOME MANUFACTURE 


AFTER 


EIGHT MONTHS’ TRIAL! 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0. 


Take renewed pleasure in calling the attention of the 


Trade to the fact that the experiment of making 


AMERICAN 


Gros Grain Black Silk 


Has proved at once popular with the public and thorough 

ly successful in itself. The manufacturers are unceasing 
in their efforts to apply to its preparation all the aids and 
improvements which science continually reveals, and Mr. 
Cheney, senior, has passed the last half yearin Lyons 
and Paris, with a view to take advantage of every idea 
and suggestion that can be derived from a continuous 
study of the looms and workmanship of the French 


Factories. The aim of Messrs. Cheney Brothers is 


PERFECTION, 


or as near it as human skill and industry can attain. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the demand for these 
goods goes hand in hand with the supply, we make no 


change in price, holding it steadfastly at 


Only $2.50 Per Yard at Retail. 


These goods are always on exhibition at the counters of 


our retail store. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


AT WHOLESALE, 


WINTHROP SQUARE. 
AT RETAIL, 
242 to 250 Washington St., Boston. 


MAGIC! MIRTH!! MYSTERY!!! 

(e Fortune-Telling Cards, 50c. (GP Mavic roe 
graphs, 25c. Magic Trick Cards, 25c. Gen- 
uine Oreide Waiches,”* only 310 ** Magic Combs,”’ 
for Coloring the Hair or Beard, $1.25. etc . etc. 

at dress & Co., 


CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 


First class, and fully licensed. AGENTS WANTED. For 
terms, address CuicorrEe S M.Co., Boston, Mass. 9—13t 


YOUR DESTINY! WHAT IS IT? 

A®X experienced Clairvoyant will, on receipt of 50 cents 

and stamped envelop, send a written d:stiny. News 
of absent friends. marriage, likeness, fortune, etc., given 
while in a state of trance. None have written who were 
not surprised at the truthful predictions. Address, with 
lock of hair, Miss KATE MAR KOE, 

10—ly. Station D., New York. 


UNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions by a hunt- 

er and trapper of long practical experience, with 

diagram and directions for making trap. Also, instruc- 

tions How to Train Animals, including many "amusing 

and wonderful tricks. Both for only ten cents. JESSE 
HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., New York. 9—10t. 

















THE AMERICAN UNION. 
PRICH REDUCED! 
$2.50 4 YEAR. 


This favorite Family Journal will hereafter be sent to 
subscribers for $2.50 per year. A gratis copy sent one 
year to any person who obtains six names and forwards 
them with the money to us. In other words, we will 
send seven copies for $15.00. This makes the Union 


THE CHEAPEST STORY PAPER IN AMERICA. 


Its columns are filled with CapiTaL Storigs by the 
best writers, and that charming variety in poetry, wit 
and general miscellany, so well calculated to please all 
lovers of good reading. 

te Now 1s THE T1iME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Single copies, six cents. All dealers sell it. 


Address ELLIOT, THOMES & TALBOT, 





34 Varick st., New York City. . 


AGENTS WANTED. 


E want a responsible resident Agent * bay la 
town to sell G. P. ROWE ‘LL & Go."s reat 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 
JUST ISSUED. 
It gives the names of all Newspapers, their Politics, or 
distinctive character, Circulation, and much other infor- 
mation. Also, forms a complete ‘gazetteer of all towns 
and counties in which Newspapers are published. A 
handsome octavo volume of 400 pages, bound in black 


cloth. 
PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 


Largest commissions paid canvassers. From 10 to 100 
copies can be disposed of in te large town, Every 
thorough business man, advertiser, literary man and pub- 
lisher will want a copy. These men form a small part of 
the community, and buy quick. A town can be canvass:d 
in one day. Send for terms and prospectus. Address 
int Publisher's Agent, 40 Park Row, 
New Yor 























EARLY ROSE POTATO. 
NE lb. EARLY ROSE sent by 
mail, post-paid, $1. 41bs. EAR- “5~ S 
LY ROSE, sent by inail, post-paid, 
$3.00. Best 8 ring Wheat in the 
world; the earliest and most produc- 
tive Corn: wonderful yielding Oats — 
white and black—w eighing 45 pounds 
ao the bushel; Spring Barley; Grass ata 
Seeds; Fowls; Eggs: Hogs; the great 
Feed-Cutter. ‘Send for the EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
J )URNAL—most valuable Magazine issued in this coun- 
try—only $1.50 per year. Subscribe,if you want tv make 
your farm pay. Address GEO. A. DEITZ, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
TO THE WoRKING CLASS:—I am now prepared to fur- 
nish ali classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare moments. 
Business new. light and profitable. Fifty cents to $5 per 
evening is easily earned by persons of either sex, and the 
boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great in- 
ducements are offered those who will devote their whole 
time to the business; and, that every person who sees 
this notice may send me their address and test the busi- 
ness for themselves. 1 make the following ges ag 
offer:—To all who are not well satisfied with the busi 
ness, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing me. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent 
by mail for 10 cts. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 
HE TANITE EMERY WHEEL cuts fast, does not 
glaze, gum, heat or smell, and ischeap. for circu- 
lars, address the TANITE Co., Stroudsburg. Pa, 
a —A Missionary, who had suffered 22 years 
h Piles. was cured, and will send the receipt free. 
Re?. FOSTER DLX, Jersey City, N 3 4t 
FOR $100 PER LINE, 
We will insert an advertisement in one thousand 
Newspapers, one month, The List includes sinvle 
Papers of over 100,0 Circulation weekly, 
more than 100 Daily Papers, in which the advertiser 
obtains twenty-four insertions to the month, and the 
leading Pgpers in more than five hundred di ‘fer- 
ent towns und cites. Complete Files can be ex- 
amined at our office. Send Stamp for our Circular. 
pr _ P. ROWELL & Co., Advertising Agents, 
ew Yor 


S3000R SALARY. Address U. 8. Piano Co., N. Y.. 


100 YARDS OF SHEETING 


FOR A CLUB OF 100 IN OUR GREAT 


ONE DOLLAR SALE, 


If allreturned. A little extra exertion secur:sit. Send 
for circulars with new commission rates, befo-e sending 
your clubs elsewhere One trial will convince you that 
our terms to agents are not exceile’. and the quality of 
our goods unequalled by any other house in our line of 
business. 





S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal street, Boston, Mass. 


Bre red that pays. For particulars address 
SPENCER & Co, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHS, mailed for 0-cts, 
500 ity 








Address B. FOX & Co., 34 V arick st.,N. ¥.C 


NEW CROP ONION SEED. 
(By Mail—Postage Paid.) 


LARGE RED WETHERSFIELD, per pound, $5.00 
YELLOW DANVERS, 2 * $5.00 
YELLOW DuiCu# OR STRASBURG, OF i Am $5.00 


Address JAMES SHEPPARD. 
P. O. Box 2972. 249 Pearl Str et, N. Y. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co.,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


No. 40 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY. 


OFFICE OF THE 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET. 
J. R. JONES, President. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 10, 1868, 
Messrs. Gko. P. ROWELL & Co., 40 Park Row, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen:—It is more than three years since we be- 
gan advertising in your ** Lists of One Hundred Papers bbe 
each. and in that time have given ** The List System,** as 
originated by you, a thorough trial, and we can now say 
it is the CHEAPEST and BEST general advertising me- 
dium we have any knowledge of. 

We have tried every possible mode of advertising, hav- 
ing dealt with the press direct, and through nearly every 
advertising agency in the country, and have no hesita- 
tion in saying that your Lists have paid us fifty per cent 
better than any other way. 


Respectfully, 
’ NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 


SEND FOR OUR 24 PAGE CIRCULAR, 


Which contains—A List of over One Thousand Newspa- 
pers (the best advertising Medium), and price cards show- 
ing a‘vertising rates, and much valuable information on 
the subject of advertising, 


FREE FOR 3 CENT STAMP. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 


OLLERS made from our PATENT yee elo 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR S'CTION, do not 
shrink, or crack, aud can be re-cast. The ink does not ary 
on them, cons-quently they do not require wa ‘hing dail 
like other rollers—thus saving ivk, time and materia 5 
used in washing. Send fora pa mphiet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printers in ne country. 














Boston, Mass. 


HO! FOR 
AUSTIN & CO.’S 
GREAT $1.00 SALE! 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE! 
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qj ibun, Morocco, 
fifty pictures. 
500 other useful and ornamental articles for 
ONE DOLLAR! 
10 Tickets, and any one of these articles, sent to 
Agents free, one receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Premiums for larger Clubs in the same proportion 
Descriptive Circulars of New Goods 
sent free, on application to 


AUSTIN & CO. 


32 & 36 pet —107,111, 113 
ST ON, MA 


TEN-CENT NOVELESTEG. 
We are publishing an attractive werk under the above 
general title. A new pag is issued cach month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1—THEe GoLpEN EAGLE, by ee Cobb, Jr. 


Sts. 





No. 2.—THe WuitE Rover, by J.H. Robinson. 

No. 3—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Den 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by 7 uo Ben: Perley 3 Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, . C. F. Ge 

No. 8.—TuE DUKE'S PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 


No. 9.—THe Woop WITCH, by Sylvanus son Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, 

No. 1L.—THE YOUNG PIONEER, by James. Fr. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tue Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THe West Point CADET, oy 5 Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE a Sig MINER, a Rs rs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1Tz-HERN, by F. Clinton arringten. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTERR, by ate Bantine. 

No, 17.—THe KInG's Palen AR | Sylvanus Gobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by M aroli od Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by i. E. Bennett. 

No, 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by oe Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG Conquenor, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by ‘Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—-Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCKAN SPECTRES. by Harry Hazelto 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J essiz HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scyavus THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD , by William H. Bushnell. 


No. 33.—TuHE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE Ska, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL. by ar peat Blount. 

an. 


No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla 
No. 37.—VigoqQua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. WARBURTON’ 8 Guosr, gy Me Mersgaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THeE BAUER MuRDER, by 8 
No. 42.—AN OCEAN WAIF, by ‘Henry 8. Beudder 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA. by William H. “Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by a post paid 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Addres 


ELLIOTT, mttaer ~ & TALBOT, P UBLISHERS, 





FRANCIS & LOUT 
Dec 5- 6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Fiag of our Union.) 
UNDER THE SHADOWS. 


O God! I come to thee 
With empty arms, and heart of life bereft! 
With not one hope or earthly comfort left! 
Dear Father, pity me! 


I come to thee for light! 
As earthly comforts die—so must I look above, 
And in the refuge of thy sheltering love 

I may forget my night! 


Once human love was sweet! 
The heart is human, and hath human needs, 
And often in its helplessness it pleads 

For that which is not meet! 


0 God! how could I know— 
How could I see, with my weak, human eyes, 
‘That what I praved for waa fair disguise 
To hide this bitter woe ? 


O, how could I foresee 

All the dread anguish and this dark despair 

That came to me with my soul's answered prayer ? 
Dear Father, comfort me! 


Clasp me within thine arms! 
And let thy blessed love encircle me 
I have no other refuge save in thee— 

Since earth hath lost its charms. 


Illume my darkened way! 
Out from the shadows of this earthly night 
O, lead my darkened soul into the glorious light 
Of thy most perfect day! L. A. P. 
Saco, March, 1869. 





Out Young y Folks’ Department 


PDD PPSSSSSSS ON 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


JACK’S SLEIGH-RIDE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


T was only six o’clock, but 
the little red schoolhouse 
was already lighted up 
for the weekly prayer- 
meeting, as Jack came 
along the road on his 
way home from the store, 
where he had been to do 
an errand for his motber. 

It was a dark night, 

without moon, and only 

a few stars peeping now 

and then trough the 

clouds, like bright eyes 

through a veil. But it 

was such splendid sleigh- 

ing! The roads were all 

as smooth and ghit-ring 

as ice. There was just 

tingle enough in the air 

to make the blood dance merrily, just enough wind 

to drift gayly along wit the frolicsome bells, and 

make te icicled branches clink together musically. 

O dear me! how Jack did long forasleigh-ride! how 

he had been longing for one all day! But their old 

white horse had been lame for a long time, and he 
had hardly had a ride since the snow fell. 

Just as he was passing the schoolhouse, growing 
more and more unreconciled to his fate, as the dis- 
tant jingle of bells kept coming to his ear, cli Deacon 
Pim drove up with the smart new horse his son had 
just purchased, harneseed into the old ark of a yellow 


of Ryefield for more than thirty years. Jack stopped 
to gaze admiringly at the horse—a handsome, high- 
spirited creature, who could not be coaxed int» step- 
ping demurely, even when on his way to the prayer- 
meeting, but went prancing up into the yard with 
such a shaking of the beils on his arched neck that 
some of the good people within came to the window, 
with much severity in their faces, thinking that le 
was driven by some wild boys who wished tv make a 
disturbance. It was an unusual thing to see a spir- 
ited horse in Ryetield; they were all staid, and slow, 
and sober, like t»xeir masters, and would have been 
ashamed to have been caught pricking up their ears. 
And as for racing, they woul! as soon have been am- 
bitious to leap over the church spire. 

Deacon Prim by no means approved of Prince; but 
as they had no other horse at the farm at the time, 
he was obliged to drive bim or stay at home, and it 
wouldn’t have duue at all, you know, for him to be 
absent from the prayer- mecting. 

Jack, peeping through the tence, very near, though 
unseen by the deacon, could hardly help laughing 
aloud at the scene between him and the horse. 


cramped little stalls of the shed which had been ar 


sleigh which had been familiar to the inhabitants. 


Prince, who had been driven just far enough to get 
his spirits up, objected to being put into one of the 


ranged for the cunvenience of the prayer-meeting 


RS PL aAG OF CUB U 


NION. 








lead him in again, but in vain. 


however, and bis troubles were soon over. 


eager enough to follow it, even into the ¢+tall; and 
when once there, you may be sure that the deacon 
was not long in fastening him securely. 

“ Dear me,” thought Jack, as the deacon made bis 
way iut» tve schoolhouse, “how I should like to 
crive a horse like that! Wouldn’t I make him go!” 
And the very idea of such bliss caused him to snap 
his fingers with joy. 

Jack’s mind dwelt a good deal upon horses; his 
firet baby crow of delight had been at the sig! t of one 
flying swiftly past the window. The thought of them 
had interfered with his primer lessons, and now, 
nearly every day, be beld bis spelling upside down, 
reflecting on the glories of a circus on the village 
green last autumn, of which he had caught but an 
unsxtisfactory glimpse, however, through a little 
opening in the tent. And he made up his mind that 
when he grew up, he’d be a circus performer, him- 
self. He would ride as he saw the man do there, 
with one fo t on the back of one horse, and the other 
on the back of another; going at lightning speed, 
teo, with the band piping away so merrily, and the 
people shouting their applause. He had tried this 
feat often in private, with their old white horse Sally 
and his grandfather’s Dobbin, but his success wasn’t 
very great. The last time of his perfurming in the 
barnyard, he suddenly found his way into the goose- 
pond; and Sally was so alarmed at the strange state 
of things that she broke through the bars in some 
way, and ran away for the first time in her life. But 
of course those silly old farm horses couldn’t be ex- 
pected to know anything, and O, if he could once 
ride on the back, or hold the reins over a real trotter! 
Deacon Prim’s horee wasn't anything, compared 
to the circus horses; but Jack thought he would give 
all he possessed just to try and see how fast he would 
go—even the drum which Uncle John sent him from 
the city on his last birthday. And the thought came 
over him, all of a suiden, “ Why couldn’t he take 
him for a few minutes?” Nobody would ever be any 
the, wiser for it in the world. They were singing 
**Coronation ” at the verv top of their voices in the 
prayer- meeting, Deacon Prim with the rest, so they 
would not notice the sound of the bells, and he could 
be back and have Prince standing quietly in the shed 
again betore the meeting was over. 

And without st»pping to think a moment whether 
it was right or wrong, what his father and mother 
would say, what it Deacon Prim should tind it out, 
or anything, he hurried to the shed and unfastened 
Prince, who dashed away with a right good-will, be- 
fore Jack had hardly time to spring into the sleigh. 

O, how j tly it was skimn ing along over the crisp, 
white snow, t# the merry, merry tong of the bells! 
He v as riding faster than he ever drove in his life 
before; the fences flew past as if by magic; but 
Prince was going at thig rate of bis own accord, and 
Jack wasn’t quite satisfied. How provoking of Dea- 
con Prim to leave his whip at home! He tried to 
make Prince stop while. he got out of the sleigh to 
cut a willow wandsto” usé Asia gentle persuasive for 
him to go a little faster; but ince, who had been 
shut in the barn «ll day, telt.ganas antic, and 
did not seem inclined to do so So Jack took the 
lines, and lgabing furward, gate’biia ® quick, sharp 
cut with them on the legs. But as-80on- as it was 
done, he had o¢casion to repéht of it sorely, for Prince 
was not adcustomed to being whipped sand when he 
felt the tingle of"the blow, he gave a sudden leap 
which seeméti to lift sleigh and into the air, and 
away he dashed at such @ furious rate that Jack 
could hardly keep in bis Seat-% The rapid metion 
made him giddy, and them; to say the least, he was a 
little frightened. The trees along the way seemed 
to be waltzing; 
through the darkness, and then were past; the hills 
looked as if they were trying to turn a somersanit; 
the wind seized and landed Jack’s bat on a bush that 
was fur away before he had tive t» look behind him. 
In vain he tried to stop. Priuce was deaf to his 
frantic ‘‘whous,” and though he pulled at the lines 
with all his might, it was labor thrown away entirely. | 


as loud as ever they could, ‘*O, there’s a horse run- 
ning away!” 

Then some boys who were out coasting took up the 
doleful tale, and a man ran out of a house and tried 
to lend some assistance to Jack’s desperate endeavors 
tortup the frantic animal. It was of no use; still 
they dashed on, and tor once in his life, Jack was 
driving altogether too tast. They were so far away 
from tue village now that what he could see of the 
landscape in the whirl was unfamiliar; and O, he 


over before he could get back, reflecting more upon 
that than bis own danger. 


ing ata respesttal: G@atenes, ne: ened. a ; commention 
and threatening tone; but still Prince refused to go 
into the shed, Then he made a desperate effort to 

A bright idea e1tered the deacon’s mind just then, 
There 


was a little bag of grain under the seat of the sleigh, 
and taking it out, he held it before Prince, who was 


the, tarozhouse win ows winked | 


Two women at the side of the road screamed out : 


thought with a groan, the prayer-meeting would be 


What would Deacon Prim do to him, and what 


the sleigh came up against the house with a loud 
bang, and Jack was thrown out, his head coming in 
violent contact with the trunk ofa great tree. Then 
away Prince dashed again, and Jack was left insen- 
sible in the snow, close by the door of the cottage. 

Bat its only occupant was a timid old lady, who 
was at her evening devotions when the sleigh came 
against the wall with such a crash that it shook the 
house and everything within it. And the poor old 
soul, believing it to be an earthquake, continned her 
prayers with trembling lips and a quaking heart. So 
Jack lay there a long time. still insensible; and he 
might have lain there all night, only that the old 
lady, venturing to peep out of her door just betore 
she fastened it for the night, was startled to see 
something that looked like a human form down in 
the snow by the doorstep, and summoning all her 
courage, se went back for a candle to investigate 
the matter. When she discovered that it was only a 
boy, she did not hesitate to go out to him. 

At first she thought bim dead, he was so still and 
cold, and she couldn’t see that he breathed at all. 
But after she had rubbed his hands awhile, and held 
a bottle of ammonia t» his nose, he slowly opened his 
eyes, and looked about bim with a bewildered stare. 

But, poor Jack! he didn’t recover his senses for 
weeks afterwards, when one morning he woke up in 
his own little room, and tried to remember what had 
happened. And they were afraid that he never 
would do so, he hud been delirious for so long. His 
head was terribly hurt when he was thrown against 
the tree. But he recovered in time, and was never 
known to be anxious to take a sleigh-ride afterward. 
He changed his mind also as regards his future occu- 
pation,deciding that he’d rather be anything, after all, 
than a circus rider. Horses no longer fascinated him. 

As for Prince, he was captured by some men soon 
after he left Jack so unceremoniously in the cottage 
dooryard, and was restored to his anxious owner in a 
sound condition. Deacon Prim was shocked beyond 
measure to think that a boy of Jack’s age should be 
so full of mischief and wickedness as to steal people’s 
horses away while they were in meeting. But he 
came to see Jack while he was sick, with forgiveness 
tor him on his lips and maple sugar in his pocket; 
for he thought he had been punished soufticiently. 
And Jack did not need him to tell him that “the 
way of the transgressor is hard.” 

~-_oe +—__-_—-—_ 


HABITS OF THE LYNX. 


The lynx has evough in sober reality to insure him 
rank among the carnivorous powers. His most fre- 
quent prey is the fawn of the hind and of the roe; 
but he attacks equally the full-grown stag. Con- 
cealed among the foliage of an overbanging bough, 
he awaits his passuge with long patience. Should 
the stag approach alone, the attack is certain and 
the result sure. The lynx drops on him perpendic- 
ularly, after the manner of the glutton, and holds on 
with his teeth and claws till the stag fails trom terror 
and exbaustion. Sometimes the lynx succeeds in 
breaking the neck bone, in which case the struggle 
ends abruptly, and the stag at once yields his lordly 
carcass to the will of his diminative oppressor. The 
lynx then bites a hole in the stag’s bead, and thence 
sucking out the brains, leaves all the rest to the 
wolves and ravens, who are often iidebted to him 
for a royal repast. The wolves and ravens have, 
however, no particular cause tor gratitude to the 
lynx personally, as he invariably does his best to 
prevent their tinding the budy. His habit is, when 
the carcass is a small one, to remove and hide 
it in the woods; when large, he covers it with dead 
leaves and dry sticks; but as in neither case does he 
ever come back to revisit his prey, it is not certain 
what instinct he obeys in endeavoring to conceal it. 
Some suppose it to be a mere effect of his habitual 
wariness, which may pron pt him to dread surprise 
at the spot where he may have left a trace. Others 
see in it a corroborat.on of the total want of memory 
attributed to bim by the mountain peasants, and 
which they regarded as their sole providence when 
‘ exposed to his attacks. Sv utterly defective, as they 

hold, is his memory, that if his attentivn is distracted 

for a single moment, if even a tern-ow! darts before 
| his eyes, he instantly forgets the object of his pur- 
suit, aud retires in another direction. Doubtless the 
lynx’s habit of abandoning his hidden plunder may 
; have originated the fable respecting his want of mem- 
ory; but the explanation of the habit itself would 
ratber seem to lie in the exceptional facilities he 
possesses fur procuring fresh food, and the consequent 
inutility of his accepting stale. 


THE PLANET MARS. 


One of the most singular features of Mars is the 
prevalence of long and winding inlets, and bottle- 
necked seas. These featu:es are wholly distinct 
| from anything on our earth. For instance, Higgins 
Inlet is a long, forked stream, extending for about 
three thousand miles. Blesse Inlet is nearly as long, 
and Naysmith Inlet is still mere remarkable in its 
fourm. On our earth the oceans are three times as 
extensive as the continents. On Mars a very differ- 








Humors of the Day. 


A COOL SUBJECT. 


“Halt! Your money or your life! Throw up your 
bands!” exclaimed a stranger, stepping out from the 
shadow, while accompanying the words might plain- 
ly be heard the sharp click of a pistol. The person 
addressed was a weary newspaper man, wending 
his lonely way homeward in the outskirts of the city 
of Sin Francisco about three o’clock one morning. 

“O yes, certainly; ’'min nohurry. O.ly walking 
for exercise. Just as soon hold up my hands as not. 
I’m not armed. Please turn that pistol a little to 
one side. It makes me nervous.” 

“ Hand over your cash!” 

** Haven’t nary red with me. You see they took 
that all away from me when they entered my name 
on the boo 

“‘ Where did they take your money from you?” 

*O yes; why, at the pest house. You see, I’m a 
small-pox patient; just out for exercise. They 
wouldn’t let me walk about in daylight with my face 
in this condition, so I have to go it atter dark and 
late at night, when the streets are empty. By the 
way, stranger, the wind is rather in your direction, 
and unless you aint particular about it, it might be 
just as well to stand on the other side. I’ve got my 
old silver watch, though. If you like it, come and 
take it. You're at perfect liberty to search me if you 
like, only don’t point that pistol this way; it’s un- 
comfortable. Dye want the old watch?” 

‘No, thank you,” said the robber, backing away, 
and around towards the other side. “I couldn’t 
take anything from a man as unfortunate as you are. 
Here; there’s a half-dollar for you, poor fellow! Go 
get something to drink.” And he threw the com 
towards him, ‘till backing off. ‘* Now,” said he, 
** you tarn back and go around the block the other 
way. As you're only walking for exercise, it wont 
incommote you.”’ 

*O, not a particle. I’d just as soon walk with you, 
if you desire it. Either way, though, it’s all the 
same to me. Thank you for the half. Wont you 
jvin me, and drink to my recovery?” 

“* Well, you go around the block the other way, 
and as I haven’t hurt you, say ncthing about having 
met me. I guess I’ll go this way.” And then watch- 
ing till the small-pox patient turned the corner, he 
started off on a full run in the opposite direction. 

Mr. Newspaper-man proceeded on homeward un- 
disturbed, and slept the sleep of one who enjoys the 
consciousness of having done a good thing, and four 
bits better off for having met a highwayman. 


COME OUT DAR, NOW! 


The anxiety among all classes of the pop tlation t> 
see the firemen’s procession on tue 44h ult. was aptly 
illustrated by a little darkey, whose respecte. mater- 
familias had denied bim that privilege by filling up 
her doorway wit her own obese and portly frame. 
The dusky youth darted around in every conceivable 
direction to get a glimpse of the marching companies, 
bat whichever way he turned, bare walls and that 
opaque frame fijling the street doorway, kept him in 
darkly. At la-t, frantic with curiosity, he deter- 
mined to dash underneath her dress, and make bis 
escape in that way. The inspiration was happily 
conceived, but unhappily was not distinguished by 
skill in putting it into execution. As he went under, 
he became entangled in the hoop skirts, and in his 
struggles to extricate himself, the pedal extremities 
of the dusky dame were jerked from under her, and 
she rolled on the step, and from thence into the 
street. Her attention was so absorbed in the proces- 
sion that she bad not observed the anxicty of her 
progeny, and naturally supposing that “Old Nick” 
had got her, sure enough, set up sach a wail that 
everybody around gathered to the scene of disaster. 

** What’s the matter?” inquired one. 

“*Ode debbil! de debbil!” wailed the creature, in 
distress. 

* The what?” 

** I’se bewitched—it’s the debbil after me, sure!” 

** What’s that child doing ia your nvops there?” 

“Sar!” And the woman sat upright. 

* That child, don’t you see?” 

* Chile! is dat a chile?” 

** Why, of course it is!’’ 

“I thought it was de debbil! Dat you, William?” 

** Spect it is.” 

“ Come out’n dar, now; I jes tell you, come out’n 
dar, case I’m gettin’ mad now!” And William has- 
tened to comply with the old woman’s demand, and 
order and peace were again restored in the family. 





> 





DO ASI DO, 





A well. known “ fast”? man recently entered a bar- 
room in a city in the west, where he seldom tails to 
meet some twenty friends in the “smiling hours.” 
With his usual heartiness he called up the company, 
who, nothing loth, at once “ faced te counter.” 

* You must do as I do,” said the liberal one. 

“O, certainly—of course,” was the unanimous re- 


people, and kept shaking his defiant head and stamp- 
ing his unruly feet, in spite of all his exasperated 
master could do. 

He coaxed him at first, as he used to coax his old 
lame horse Billy, on the rare occasions when he ven- 
tured to show that he had a little will of his own; 
but Prince was not used to such language, and tak- 
ing it for an invitation to dauce, proceeded at once to 
make such leaps as threatened every jvint in the 
rickety old sleigh, and made the while neighbor- 
a resound with the noise he made. Then, stand- 


would his father and mother say? If Prince were 
only running towards home, it would be very well; 
but now they must be miles and miles away from the 
village, and were going further every moment. Jack 
grew desperate, and was determined to turn him at 
any rate; and by-and-by he came to a little house 
with a large opeu yard. Could he get Prince into it? 


ent arrangement prevails. In the first place, there is 
little disparity between the extent of oceans and con- 
tinents, and then these are mixed up in the most 
complex manner. A traveller by either land or 
water can visit almost every quaiter of the planet 
without leaving the element in which he began his 
journeyings. If he chooses to go by water, he would 
He thougtt he might do 80 easily. But hope told a journey for upwards of thirty tuousand miles, always 
flattering tale that time. He did get Prince into the in sight of land—generally with land on both sides— 
yard, which was a mad thing to do when he was go- , in such ixtricate, labyrinthine fashion are the land . 
ing at such a furious rate; but when he tried to turn, ' and seas of Mars intertwined. 


Rang iee erat ete 


ply. “ What is yours going to be?” 

“T shall take pure brandy,” was his reply. 

And then all called for P. B. After drinking, the 
wag laid duwn his dime on the counter, and then im- 
mediately retired, whixpering, in a suft, persuasive 
tone: 

** Do as I do, gentlemen.” 

The party looked at one anvther with a comical 
stare, until one, who finally felt the force of the idea 
creeping powerfully through his hair, exclaimed: 

Sold, by Jupiter!” 















































